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John  F.  Bass.  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent, 
in  Seoul.  Korea,  with  his 
colleagues  covering  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  in  1904. 


Chicago  Daily  News  Corre¬ 
spondent  Keyes  Beech  near 
Suwon.  Korea,  in  19S0  as 
he  and  a  South  Korean  aid 
an  injured  United  States 
flier  whose  plane  crashed. 


Almost  47  years  apo,  in  1904,  an  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ISetcs  began: 

JSPECI.AL  CABLE 

From  a  Chicago  Daily  News  Staff  Correspondent 

SEOUL,  March  8 — Small  bands  of  Russians  cross 
the  Yalu  river  almost  every  day  on  foraging  expedi¬ 
tions.  They  are  sweeping  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Wiwon,  Chosan  and  Pyokdong  .  .  . 

Six  months  ago^  on  June  28,  1950,  a  page  I 
article  in  the  Daily  ISetcs  began: 

BY  KEYES  BEECH 

•  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 

SUWON,  Korea— 1  have  a  feeling  that  1  have  just 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  World  War  III  .  .  . 

The  first  item  came  from  John  F.  Bass  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He  wimessed 
the  start  of  hostilities  in  the  little  testing  ground 
that  today  is  the  center  of  another  more  gigantic 
struggle.  Korea  was  the  assignment  of  Corre¬ 
spondent  Ba.ss  just  six  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  the  first 
world-wide  organization  of  its  kind  to  be  established. 

f  Along  with  first-hand  battlefield  reports,  there  were 

I  dispatches  on  the  war’s  echoes  from  Daily  News 

I  foreign  staffers  in  Tokyo,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris, 

V  London,  Hong  Kong,  Berlin  and  Pekin. 


During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  at  least  three  other 
correspondents  for  the  Daily  News  appeared  in 
the  immediate  battle  area.  Richard  H.  Little, 
Stanley  Washburn,  Richard  Barry  and  Mr.  Bass 
traveled  the  Korean  coastline  in  the  Daily  News 
dispatch  boat,  Fawan,  taking  their  own  pictures 
to  accompany  their  accounts. 

These  men  made  Daily  News  readers  familiar  with 
names  on  the  war  map  like  Pusan,  Wiju,  Wonsan, 
Haiju  and  Chemulpo. 

Two  generations  later,  in  1950,  the  forgotten 
names  were  reintroduced  by  Daily  Newsmen 
Keyes  Beech  and  Fred  Sparks.  Beech  was  on  the 
spot  when  the  North  Koreans  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  and  Sparks  became  a  writing  soldier  with 
the  Allied  forces  in  September. 

Today’s  war  coverage  is  faster,  the  competition  keener, 
the  cause  and  analysis  of  the  struggle  more  complex. 

Vet  today  America  i.t  getting  its  clearest  idea  of  U'Kat 
is  happening  in  Korea  through  the  faithful,  forthright 
reporting  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

•FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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NO.  4  OF  A  SERIES 

A  Memorandum  on  Fair  Trade  to  THE  PRESS 

1951  marks  the  20th  Anniversary  of  Fair  Trade.  To  help  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
Fair  Trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  American  life,  this  series  of  messages  is  written. 

_ r. 


Inflation  Doesn^t  Live  Here 


When  it  comes  up  against  Fair  Trade,  inflation  folds  up  and 
creeps  away.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Fair  Trade  prices,  over  the 
years,  have  shown  remarkable  resistance  to  inflation. 

But  this  fact  is  often  conveniently  overlooked  by  those  who 
exploit  the  public’s  bargain  psychology  for  their  own  profit.  So 
it’s  important  to  set  the  record  straight. 

PRE-WAR  AND  POST-WAR 

Infeationary  pressures  gave  the  buying  public  some  real 
body  blows  during  World  War  11.  And  they’ve  been  pounding 
away,  pushing  up  living  costs,  pretty  much  ever  since.  How 
have  Fair  Trade  prices  reacted  to  these  strong  pressures? 

The  facts  and  figures  gathered  by  comprehensive  research 
studies  show  why  it’s  important  in  the  public  interest  to  keep 
Fair  Trade  laws  on  the  books.  Here  arc  some  statistics: 

Between  1939  and  1947,  prices  of  7,334  Fair-traded  drug 
products  rose  only  y/c.  In  this  same  period,  food  prices  rose 
93% ,  the  over-all  cost  of  living,  59%.  In  1939,  the  Fair  Trade 
prices  of  50  leading  drug  products  were  found  to  be  1%  be¬ 
low  pre-Fair  Trade  depression  prices  for  the  same  products. 

Where  is  there  a  comparable  record  of  holding  the  line  against 
inflation? 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  FAIR  TRADE 

It’s  easy  enough  to  make  a  flash  survey  of  the  prices  of 
isolated  products  in  picked  stores  on  certain  “favorable”  days. 
This  device  has  often  been  used  to  prove  that  prices  arc  tower 
in  the  three  states  without  Fair  Trade.  Such  surveys  arc  hardly 
scientific.  They  prove  what  they  arc  set  up  to  prove. 

But  an  over-all  scientific  analysis  of  Fair  Trade  and  non-Fair 


Trade  prices,  as  they  exist  in  representative  stores  for  the  public 
as  a  whole,  reveals  something  quite  different.  A  price  survey  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1949,  made  hy  a  leading  independent  re¬ 
search  agency,  showed  that  17  out  of  26  famous  brands  sold  for 
less,  over-all,  under  Fair  Trade. 

The  sample  included  770  stores— independent,  chain,  rural 
and  urban.  The  products  surveyed  were  typical  loss-leaders  in 
states  without  Fair  Trade.  These  would  be  the  products  on 
which  you  could  expect  lower  prices  without  Fair  Trade  if 
they  really  existed.  They  don’t,  over-all.  Of  the  nine  products 
slightly  higher  under  Fair  Trade,  only  one  showed  as  much  as 
three  cents  difference  between  the  Fair  Trade  and  non-Fair 
Trade  area. 

IT  BENEFITS  THE  ECONOMY 

In  short.  Fair  Trade  prices  are  the  lowest  which  retailers  can 
charge  and  make  enough  to  stay  in  business.  Fair  Trade  costs 
the  consumer  nothing.  It  makes  for  lower  prices  and  protects 
trade-marks,  manufacturers,  distributors  and  the  public  from 
the  deceptive,  destructive  tactics  of  predatory  price-cutting. 

No,  inflation  doesn’t  get  very  far  with  Fair-traded  products. 
That’s  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Fair  Trade  represents  such 
a  plus  for  our  economy.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  Fair 
Trade,  we  will  appreciate  a  chance  to  answer  them. 


y 


FAIR  TRADE  MEANS  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FAIR  TRADE 

205  East  42nd  Street  .  .  .  New  York  17,  New  York 


westingttouM-tlectronics  and  X-Roy  Division 


Davison  Chomicol  Corporation 


Morylond  Drydock  Company 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Notional  Roprosontotivot:  Crosmor  &  WoodtOord;  Iik.,Now  York,  Son  Francisco  and  lot  Angolos;  Otl>om<  Scolaro,  Mookor  ft  Scott,  Chicago  and  Dotroit. 
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While  just  about  everybody  likes  the 
idea  of  meat  on  the  table,  most  folks 
also  like  the  idea  of  turning  the  proc¬ 
essing  and  curing  chore  over  to  the 

D  O 

nation’s  meat  packers. 

That  even  goes  for  a  lot  of  farm  families 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  hog  country. 
With  prime  porkers  rooting  all  over  the 
place,  you’ll  find  packer-processed  meats 
in  many  a  farm  refrigerator. 


This,  we  believe,  says  something  impor¬ 
tant.  When  farmers  find  it’s  to  their 
advantage  to  sell  their  animals  to  meat 
packers  and  buy  just  the  cuts  of  meat 
they  want  from  retailers,  that’s  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  America’s  meat 
supply  system  is  working  all  right. 

It  shows  that  the  service  performed  by 
meat  packing  companies  is  well  worth 
its  moderate  cost. 


.  American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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An  Invitatioi  to  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDS  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  PROMOTING  FIRE  SAFETY 


To  RECOGNIZE  outstanding  public  service 
in  promoting  fire  safety,  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  again  announces  its  annual 
Gold  Medal  Awards  for  1950  to  the  nation’s  press. 

A  Gold  Medal  or  $500.00  in  cash  will  he  given  to  the 
daily  newspaper  and  a  like  award  to  the  weekly  newspaper 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  most  to  the  betterment  of  their  communities  through 
fire  prevention. 

There  also  will  be  honor  award  citations  for  distin¬ 
guished  achievement  in  each  class.  Identical  awards  will 
be  made  in  the  radio-television  field. 

To  Prevent  Fires  and  Save  Lives 


WINNERS  LAST  YEAR 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Mercury,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Every  year,  through  their  public  service  campaigns, 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  stations  in  hundreds 
of  towns  all  over  the  United  States  help  their  communi¬ 
ties  gain  greater  safety  from  fire. 

These  campaigns  strengthen  fire  departments,  build¬ 
ing  codes,  safety  ordinances,  and  stimulate  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  civic  organizations  working  to  prevent 
fires  and  save  lives.  It  is  in  recognition  of  such  worthwhile 
services  that  awards  have  been  made  annually  since  1941. 


Honor  Award  Citations 

The  Cali.-Chronicle,  Allentown.  Pa. 
The  Telegraph,  Macon.  Ga. 

The  Monitor.  Moberly,  Mo. 

The  News-Press.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
The  Advance,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
GOLD  MEDAL 


Got  Entry  Forms  and  Suggestions 


The  Mountaineer,  Big  Sandy,  Mont. 


You  are  invited  to  nominate  your  newspaper  for  the 
1950  awards.  All  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  all 
radio  and  television  stations  are  eligible.  Mention  or  lack 
of  mention  of  the  National  Board  will  not  be  a  factor  in 
the  judging.  For  entry  forms  and  for  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  materials  and  make-up  of  the  entries,  see  your 
local  fire  chief  or  write  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 


Honor  Award  Citations 

The  Banner  Courier,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 
The  Journal-Transcript,  Franklin,  N.H. 
The  Democrat-News,  Fredericktown,  Mo. 
The  Enterprise,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 
The  Times,  Natchitoches,  La. 

The  Sunday  Sun,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

The  News,  Tell  City,  Ind. 

The  Farmers  Press,  Wllliston,  N.  D. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

Public  Service  Organization  of  the  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
85  John  Streot,  N.Y.  7,  N.Y.  •  222  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  *1014  Morchants  Exchango,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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In  1950  more  advertisers 
used  more  space 
in  The  New  York  Times 
to  sell  more  goods 
and  services 
than  they  have 
ever  used  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 


This  is  the  32nd 
consecutive  year 
The  New  York  Times  has  led 
all  other 

New  York  newspapers 
in  advertising. 


By  placing  more  than 

39,000,000  lines 

of  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 

in  1950,  these 

thousands  of  advertisers 

once  again  showed 

their  confidence  in 

The  Times  unequalled 

ability  to  do  the 

kind  of  selling  job 

they  want  done  in 

the  world's  greatest  market. 

®lje  Ncto  ilork  tinted 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 

FOR  32  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MARKET 
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•  The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  of  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


News  Correspondents  Move 
To  New  United  Nations  Home 


'The  World's  Most  Modem  Press 
Facilities'  in  $65,000,000  Plant 

By  Ray  Erwin 


United  Nations,  N.  Y. — This 
new  international  dateline,  per- 
j  haps  the  most  important  one  in 
the  world  because  upon  it  is  fo¬ 
cused  humanity's  hopes  for  world 
order  and  peace,  appears  for  the 
first  time  Monday. 

*  4>  * 

Lake  Success,  L.  I. — ^This  fa¬ 
miliar  dateline  becomes  almost  ob¬ 
solete  as  news  correspondents  of 
a  half-hundred  nations  move  into 
their  commodious  new  quarters 
in  the  monolithic  40-story  glass- 
and-marble  Secretariat  Building  at 
42nd  Street  and  the  East  River. 

^  4i  *  * 

,  Newspaper  executives  through¬ 

out  the  world  are  being  requested 
by  United  Nations  officials  to  use 
the  new  dateline  over  UN  stories 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  deliberations  and 
!  activities  of  the  world  peace  body. 

Dateline  Ceremony 

Marking  the  move  from  Long 
Island  into  the  city,  the  Press  and 
Publications  Bureau,  headed  by 
Wilder  Foote,  will  sponsor  a  cere¬ 
mony  Monday  when  the  first  news 
story  is  sent  out  from  the  new 
press  quarters.  Messages  to  the 
press  will  be  sent  by  Nassollah 
Entezam  of  Iran,  President  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  A.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary-General  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Information. 

•  The  press  will  occupy  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  square  feet  of  space 
on  three  floors  of  the  Secretariat 
Building — three  times  the  space 
available  to  it  at  Lake  Success. 

UN  authorities  confidently  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  facilities  at  the 
magnificent  new  $65,000,000  per¬ 
manent  plant  will  be  the  most 
modern,  efficient  and  comfortable 
in  the  entire  world. 

In  direct  charge  of  handling 
the  press  are  Matthew  Gordon, 
chief  of  Press  Services,  and 
Leonard  Berry,  chief  of  Central 
Editorial  Services. 

400  Correspondents 
,  There  are  400  correspondents 
from  50  nations  accredited  to  the 
UN.  Because  of  the  easy  acces¬ 
sibility  of  the  new  headquarters. 


it  is  anticipated  that  more  foreign 
correspondents  with  offices  in  the 
city  will  cover  UN  meetings  reg¬ 
ularly. 

Allocation  of  space  in  the  new 
press  quarters  wtis  worked  out 
with  UN  officials  by  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  Nations  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  of  which 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  New  York 
Times,  is  president.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  John  Rogers, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  press  has  approximately 
7,000  square  feet  of  space  on  the 
second  floor,  10,000  on  the  third 
floor  and  3.000  on  the  fourth 
floor,  plus  adequate  quarters,  gal¬ 
leries  and  briefing  rooms  in  the 
various  assembly  halls  and  com¬ 
mittee  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  is  located 
the  press  publications  bureau,  the 
central  copydesk.  information 
staff,  teletype  room,  and  mimeo¬ 
graph  room  to  prepare  releases 
in  English  and  French  and  some¬ 
times  in  Spanish. 

Big  ‘Bullpen' 

The  third  floor  has  the  press 
documents  counter  for  display  of 
releases  prepared  on  the  floor  be¬ 
low  and  shot  up  on  dumb-waiters, 
the  majority  of  the  offices  of 
newspapers  and  agencies  and  a 
“bullpen” — an  open  mall  with  50 
typewriters  provided  for  corre¬ 
spondents  who  do  not  have  pri¬ 
vate  offices.'" 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  addi¬ 
tional  offices  of  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  There  are  48  private 
offices  for  newspapers  and  news 
agencies. 

“The  press  is  not  being  filled 
in  here  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
construction  of  a  public  build¬ 
ing,”  proudly  pointed  out  Bedrich 
Grunzweiz,  administrative  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
formation,  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Mr.  Grunzweiz  is  in  charge  of  the 
press  facilities  and  moved  into 
the  new  building  four  weeks  ago. 

Best  in  World 

“These  press  quarters  have  been 
in  the  planning  stage  for  four 
years,”  he  continued.  “We  feel 
no  hesitation  in  claiming  they  are 
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the  most  modern  in  all  the  world.” 

Little  argument  is  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  on  that  assertion,  grandiose 
as  it  might  seem,  because  every 
new  device  of  the  electronic  age 
has  been  employed  to  facilitate 
fast  processing  of  copy  about  the 
intricate  international  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Sitting  in  his  immaculate  sound¬ 
proof  office  of  glass,  marble  and 
stainless  steel  (an  occasional  piece 
of  furniture  constitutes  the  only 
use  of  wood  in  the  great  struc¬ 
ture),  the  eager-beaver  correspon¬ 
dent  can  dial  in  on  any  assembly 
hall  or  committee  room  session. 
He  can  listen  in  any  language  he 
chooses,  either  over  a  loudspeaker 
or  by  earphone. 

Heat  in  the  fluorescent-lighted 
offices  can  be  regulated  by  turn¬ 
ing  another  dial. 

The  correspondent  can  stroll  a 
few  paces  directly  from  the  third 
floor  through  a  passageway  to  the 
press  gallery  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  and  a  similar  passage  will 
lead  to  the  General  Assembly 
Hall,  to  be  built  later. 

Horizontal  Movement 

The  correspondents  thus  may 
move  horizontally  throughout  the 
area  from  building  to  building 
without  having  to  use  nearby  ele¬ 
vators.  escalators  and  stairs  and 
without  encountering  guards  for 
credential  re-examination.  They 
will  have  easy  access,  too.  to  the 
Delegates  Lounges,  in  which  they 
can  directly  approach  and  inter¬ 
view  statesmen. 

Glass  -  enclosed.  sound  -  proof 
loges  overlooking  all  meeting  halls 
are  new  facilities  for  the  press. 
A  correspondent  can  have  a  type¬ 
writer,  Morse  ticker  or  telephone 
in  his  booth  and  can  prepare  a 
running  story  like  broadcasters. 
The  speeches  from  the  floor  are 
piped  in  and  are  available  in  any 
one  of  five  languages.  Only  one 
such  booth  was  available  to  the 
press  at  Lake  Success. 

These  booths  are  in  addition  to 
the  regular  press  galleries.  Stories 
may  be  sent  in  takes  through  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  from  the  Assembly 
Hall  to  the  correspondent’s  office 
in  the  Secretariat  Building  for 
quick  transmission  to  his  office. 

The  45-member  press  staff  of 
the  Press  and  Publications  Bureau 
will  make  all  speeches  available 
within  20  minutes. 

Forty  customers  rent  teleprint¬ 


ers  from  the  telephone  company 
and  they  are  serviced  by  the  U.  N. 
staff  with  all  documents  and 
speeches  over  a  teleprinter  net¬ 
work,  including  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  the  Voice 
of  America,  foreign  consuls  and 
diplomats,  and  newspapers. 

Photo  Service 

Photographers  are  provided 
with  darkroom  facilities  and  the 
photo  services  may  set  up  their 
own  wires  so  that  a  picture  can 
go  out  over  the  wires  from  the 
same  floor  15  minutes  after  it  was 
made. 

In  each  assembly  hall  space 
has  been  set  aside  for  photogra¬ 
phers  to  work  and  they  are  also 
provided  with  waiting  rooms. 

Mrs.  Audry  Langston  is  the 
U.  N.  official  who  handles  liaison 
between  the  photographers  and 
the  U.  N.  delegates. 

An  extensive  photographic  ser¬ 
vice  is  maintained  by  the  U.  N., 
which  has  its  own  staff  of  pho¬ 
tographers  and  furnishes  free 
photographs  to  all  newspapers  and 
magazines  requesting  them. 

As  long  as  Security  Council  and 
other  meetings  are  held  at  Lake 
Success,  correspondents  will  be 
able  to  tune  in  on  those  sessions 
from  their  city  offices.  A  few 
news  writers  will  have  to  remain 
at  Lake  Success  until  the  Security 
Council  Hall  and  other  new  build¬ 
ings  are  completed  in  the  city. 

Buzzer  System 

By  an  intricate  buzzer  system, 
correspondents  can  be  summoned 
from  their  offices  to  the  third- 
floor  briefing  room  at  any  time  by 
the  U.  N.  press  officials. 

Accredited  correspondents  will 
be  treated  like  the  members  of 
the  secretariat  in  the  matter  of 
parking.  They  will  pay  $7.50 
monthly  fees  for  parking  in  the 
three-level  underground  garage. 
Restaurant  facilities  also  will  bo 
open  to  them. 

Communications  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  instantly  from  the  press 
quarters  by  Western  Union,  Press 
Wireless,  RCA  and  Mackay  Ra¬ 
dio. 

No  rental  is  charged  by  the 
United  Nations  for  any  of  its 
extensive  press  facilities,  even  tele¬ 
phones  being  provided.  Newspa¬ 
pers  or  news  agencies,  however, 
pay  for  private  telephone  lines  or 
tickers  that  are  installed.  Many 
foreign  correspondents  use  the 
U.  N.  offices  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  maintaining  their  own 
New  York  offices. 

A  United  States  post  office  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  opened  at  the  new 
permanent  headquarters  and  the 
official  mailing  address  is  United 
Nations  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 


S 


J 


Seoul’s  Fall  Causes 
Communications  Lag 

With  the  second  loss  of  Seoul  had  to  be  transmitted  by  Army 
by  United  Nations  forces,  Korean  telephone  or  wireless  to  Tokyo  for 
War  correspondents  again  lost  relay  to  the  United  States, 
their  fast,  direct  communications  Newspapers  and  news  agencies 
link  and  had  to  go  back  this  week  faced  not  only  reduced  communi- 
to  meager  Army  transmission  fa-  cations  facilities,  but  they  were  be- 


cilities  via  Tokyo. 


In  addition  they  were  partiepat-  costs  can  run 


ginning  to  realize  how  high  cable 


ing  in  another  bitter  retreat  with 
the  troops,  this  time  in  sub-zero 
weather. 

War  writers  in  Seoul  were  of- 


$12,000  Monthly  Cable  Cost 
Frederick  E.  Meinholtz,  director 
of  communications  for  the  New 


York  Times  and  manager  of  the 
tcrcfl  an  evacuation  flight  sched*  *  *  u 

_.i_j  A  o.'jrt  n  VM  «r  T>  4  N^ew  i^ork  Times  Syndicate)  told 

rhrn.™?x\r“r 

STrea  and  Tokio 

at  midnV? 'bec^sl  ot'dangeiT  SoxtaatSr$l!'oOo'J  momh  “ 
field  mieht  be  attacked  before  aPP^ximately  $12,000  a  month, 
nem  mignt  oe  attacked  betore 

Seoul  to  New  York  is  lOVi  cents 
^  .  ,  ,  .  ,  a  word.  The  Times  drops  its  copy 

Describing  the  chaotic  exodus  Francisco  at  a  rate  of  8  Vi 

w  9*^®®  cents  and  then  transmits  it  across 

MacGregor,  New  York  Times,  tj^e  country  by  leased  wire, 
wrote:  “Against  the  tide  of  fright-  ,  r-  ♦  xi  ir 

ened,  shivering  refugees,  this  cor- 

respondent  joined  a  military  con-  Japanese  government  com- 


wiuic.  llic  IIUC  Ul  infill-  -  4  II  I# 

ened,  shivering  refugees,  this  cor- 

respondent  joined  a  military  con-  Japanese  government  com- 

voy  crossing  the  Han.  Soon  the  rnunications^  system,  operated  un¬ 
precious  bridges  would  be  blown  der  supervision  of  American  occu- 
and  Seoul  would  slip  behind  the  P<it*on  authorities,  gets  one-half 


Iron  Curtain  once  again.” 


the  toll  from  Tokyo,  the  usual  ar- 


“I  was  forced  out  of  Seoul  once  rangement  ^  in  communications 
before  by  the  Reds,”  wrote  Mar-  ®  foreign  country, 

guerite  Higgins,  New  York  Herald  happy  over  the 

Tribune.  “I  feel  very  much  that  Present  rates  and  would  like  to  see 
this  is  where  I  came  in.  The  last  ntore  than  5  cents  a 

time  I  walked  14  miles  out  of  the  word,”  said  Mr.  Meinholtz.  “But 
city.”  the  companies  must  pay  a  living 

Miss  Higgins  wrote  that  the  staff  wage  and  it  would  be  hard  to  make 
of  the  Chosen  Hotel  paused  be-  money  at  5  cents,  unless  there  was 
fore  fleeing  the  city  to  show  the  traffic.  Three  rate  in- 

three  remaining  correspondents  creases  have  been  granted  the  corn- 
how  to  turn  the  lights  on  and  off.  munications  companies  as  inflation 
“The  manager  departed  with-  increased.” 
out  asking  anyone  to  pay  the  bills,”  mte  from  Seoul  and  Tokyo 

she  wrote.  “The  North  Koreans  soon  after  World  War  II  was  6 'A 
will  find  some  champagne  in  the  cents. 


cellar.  No  one  had  the  time  or 
energy  to  spare  to  remove  it.” 

The  RCA  communications  cen- 


British  Complain 

British  publishers  are  complain¬ 
ing  about  cable  charges  from  Ko- 


ter  in  Seoul,  precious  to  correspon-  rea  and  Japan,  pointing  out  that 
dents,  went  off  at  9  a.m.  Wednes-  the  Commonwealth  Press  rate 
day  (EST)  and  thereafter  all  news  from  Hong  Kong  to  London  is 

only  Id.  (11/6  cents)  a  word. 
F  *  p  FvnFY  However,  that  is  a  British  Govern¬ 

ment  subsidy  rate.  The  Korea- 
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HUNGNAM 
BEHIND 
Irwin  Tress, 
INP 

photographei 
who  made  a 
series  of 
exclusive 
pictures  of  the 
Hungnam 
beachhead 
evacuation, 
waits  his  turn 
to  leave  with 
the  last  200 
evacuees. 


London  publishers  estimated  the 
costs  of  maintaining  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Korea,  exclusive  of  living 
allowances  and  salary,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  four  or  five  pounds  a  day. 
Cable  charges  were  estimated  to 
run  400  or  500  pounds  a  week. 
Even  for  newspapers  with  only  one 
or  two  correspondents,  the  costs 
were  said  to  average  300  pounds 
a  week. 

John  H.  Rich,  Jr.,  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  war  staff  of  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  began  in 
1940  on  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  and  since  being  a  Marine 
in  the  last  war  has  served  with  the 
International  News  Service  in 
Tokyo  and  as  head  of  the  INS 
bureau  in  Seoul. 


Reds  Report  Noel 
Oi  AP  Is  'Serfe 

Frank  Noel,  Associated  Press 
photographer  who  was  captured 
by  Chinese  Communist  troops  on 
Dec.  1,  is  in  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp  “in  the  safety  of  the  rear 
areas,”  the  Communist  radio  in 
Peiping  reported  Jan.  4. 

The  broadcast,  AP  reported, 
stated  that  Mr.  Noel  was  among 
American  prisoners  who  had 
signed  a  statement  thanking  the 
Chinese  for  “courteous  and  kind 
treatment.”  The  broadcast  cred¬ 
ited  the  report  to  a  special  Red 
correspondent  with  Chinese  forces. 

Apparently  to  prove  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  was  a  prisoner,  the  broad¬ 
cast  gave  Mr.  Noel’s  home  ad¬ 
dress  in  Albany,  152  Western 
Ave.  He  was  described  as  an 
“Associated  Press  correspondent 
with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
1st  Marine  Division.” 

He  has  no  commission,  but  all 
accredited  correspondents  have 
the  assumed  rank  of  officer.  He 
was  with  the  Marines  when  taken 
prisoner. 

■ 

SEC  Bars  Utility  Sale 
To  Springfield  Funds 

Washington  —  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  purchase  by  a 
newspaper  employes’  benefit  fund, 
of  stock  interest  in  the  Crystal  City 
Gas  Co.  of  Coming,  N.  Y. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
Employes  Beneficial  Fund  and  the 
Republican  Daily  News  Employes 
Beneficial  Fund  were  the  prospec¬ 
tive  investors.  SEC  offices  said  re¬ 
jection  turned  on  factors  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  nature  of  the  would- 


Small  Daily  Presents 
Own  Television  Show 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  The  Lebanon 
Daily  News  made  its  television  de¬ 
but  Jan.  1  with  15-minute  local  ^ 
news  program  telecast  via  WGAL- 
TV  at  Lancaster  25  miles  distant. 

The  video  show  provided  Leb¬ 
anon  fans  with  the  first  all-Leb¬ 
anon  programming  service.  Local 
personalities  were  interviewed. 
“Lebanon  News  Televiews”  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  newspaper  staff,  with 
Business  Manager  Jack  Schrop  as 
producer,  director  and  master  of 
ceremonies.  It  is  planned  as  a 
weekly  feature. 

■ 

ITU  Paper  Curtails 

Colorado  Springs  —  The  ITU- 
sponsored  Free  Press  announced 
Jan.  2  that  the  newsprint  shortage 
had  compelled  it  to  consolidate 
morning  and  evening  editions.  The 
paper  will  now  be  published  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday. 

—  h 

Baillie  Reports 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
the  United  Press,  called  on 
President  Truman  at  the  White 
House  last  Friday.  He  spent 
nearly  a  half  hour  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  telling  him  of 
impressions  he  brought  back 
from  Western  Europe  and  from 
earlier  visits  to  Japan  and 
Korea. 

A  Rumanian  press  official 
this  week  charged  that  Mr. 
BaiiUe’s  zeal  as  a  reporter  ^ 
helped  to  support  the  war¬ 
mongers. 


be  buyers’  newspaper  connections.  - 
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NPA  Order  Is  Flexible 
For  Newsprint  Stocks 


Washington  —  The  National 
Production  Authority’s  anti-hoard¬ 
ing  order  is  flexible  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  newsprint  inventory,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  is  advised. 

The  NPA  office  was  asked  for 
clarification  after  E&P  bad  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  a  publisher  who  found 
himself  with  a  “surplus”  stock 
because  an  anticipated  demand 
for  holiday  retail  advertising  failed 
to  materialize. 

Differs  from  Old  Order 

NPA  explained  the  anti-hoard¬ 
ing  order  means  only  that  past 
practices  be  followed  in  maintain¬ 
ing  newsprint  inventory.  If  the 
national  average  stock  on  hand  is 
40  days’  supply  but  a  publisher, 
because  of  distance  from  mill, 
transportation,  or  other  factors, 
has  maintained  a  60-day  supply 
he  may  continue  to  do  so. 

Another  publisher  “across  the 
street  from  a  mill”  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  his  to  30  days,  if 
his  past  performance  was  that. 

If  a  publisher  carried  80  days’ 
supply  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  40  days’  at  other  seasons,  he 
would  be  expected  to  follow  the 
same  pattern. 

NPA  said  this  order  differs 
from  the  wartime  one  in  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  inventory  was  rig¬ 
idly  fixed. 

Although  newsprint  supply  is 
moderately  tight,  there  are  no 
present  plans  to  limit  Us  use,  NPA 
said,  after  newsprint  and  other 
paper  products  were  covered  by 
an  order  which  prohibits  users — 
including  newspaper  publishers — 
from  accumulating  supplies  “in 
excess  of  reasonable  demands  for 
business,  personal  or  home  con¬ 
sumption.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency 
said  this  requires  no  change  in 
present  purchase  or  delivery  prac¬ 
tices.  He  said  a  “reasonable  sup¬ 
ply”  may  be  defined  as  the  amount 
needed  to  sustain  normal  opera¬ 
tions  without  interruption  —  but 
not  more. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the 
spokesman  said,  newspapers  may 
consider  themselves  subject  to  a 
“practicable  minimum  working  in¬ 
ventory.” 

Celler  Not  Satisfied 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.) 
declared  newsprint  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  now. 

“Surely  newsprint  is  just  as  vital 
to  our  economy  as  autos,”  he 
said. 

The  anti-hoarding  order  “is  not 
enough,”  he  asserted.  “It  will  be 
fruitless.  That  is  like  curing  a 
cancer  with  a  plaster. 

“The  newsprint  monopoly  makes 
supply  tight  by  creating  artificial 
scarcity.  The  monopolists  thereby 
force  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pay  through  the  nose. 


“The  evidence  unearthed  by  the 
Celler  anti-monopoly  congression¬ 
al  committee  indicated  sordid  vio¬ 
lations  of  our  anti-trust  laws,  like 
price  fixing,  destructive  competi¬ 
tion,  coercion  and  visiting  repris¬ 
als  upon  those  who  complain  of 
enforced  quotas. 

‘Black  Market  Booming’ 

“I  have  asked  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  bring  them  to  book. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  peep 
out  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  .  .  . 

“The  black  market  is  booming. 
Some  publishers  are  paying  $250 
per  ton  of  newsprint  in  order  to 
get  their  editions  out.  There  is  of 
course  much  stock-piling  beyond 
reasonable  needs. 

“What  is  the  answer? 

“Surely  a  crackdown  on  price 
and  a  roll  back  are  long  overdue. 
Merely  begging  offenders  to  re¬ 
form  is  silly.  The  only  remedy  is 
exercise  of  power  of  punishment 
by  NPA.” 

■ 

California  Libel 
Appeal  Dropped 

Washington — A  Supreme  Court 
test  of  California’s  law  freeing 
newspaper  publishers  from  libel 
penalties  if  they  print  a  requested 
retraction  has  been  avoided  by  the 
plaintiff’s  withdrawal  of  suit. 

Edward  P.  Werner,  onetime  Los 
Angeles  city  attorney,  had  sued 
the  Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  for  $100,000  dam¬ 
ages.  He  did  not  request  a  retrac¬ 
tion  but  attacked  the  validity  of 
the  statute.  The  law  was  upheld 
in  California  courts  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  consented  to  a  re¬ 
view.  This  week,  Mr.  Werner 

asked  to  have  the  case  stricken 

from  the  docket  and  the  court 

dismissed  the  appeal. 

*  *  * 

(In  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Werner 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  had  agreed  to  pay 
him  $15,750  in  a  settlement  pool 
if  he  would  withdraw  the  appeal. 

(The  publishers  are  understood 
to  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
California  court’s  decision  con¬ 
tained  weaknesses  on  appeal  and 
they  felt  the  present  law  is  more 
satisfactory  than  any  revision  that 
might  result  from  a  Supreme 
Court  reversal.) 

■ 

S-F-W  Vicepresidents 

Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
Newspaper  representatives,  has 
three  new  vicepresidents:  Robert 
R.  Kinsley,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office;  Miles  A.  Turpin, 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office; 
and  Walter  L.  Guy,  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  office. 


Australia  Seeks 
More  Newsprint 

Canberra — ^The  Australian  gov¬ 
ernment  just  before  Christmas  re¬ 
leased  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
25,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
for  three  years  from  Canada. 
Newspaper  sources  in  this  country 
hope  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  be  able  to  make  this  quan¬ 
tity  available  and  that  the  dollar 
position  may  ease  still  further  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1951. 

Story  Set  Up 
Directly  from 
Orange  Bowl 

Miami — A  new  era  in  newspa¬ 
per  typesetting  was  opened  in  the 
Miami  Herald  composing  room 
during  the  Orange  Bowl  football 
game  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

They  hooked  a  teletypesetting 
machine  to  the  new  Linotype  Blue 
Streak  Comet  to  more  than  double 
the  usual  speed  of  newspaper  type¬ 
setting. 

This  new  combination  has  a 
capacity  of  setting  15  lines  of 
type  a  minute,  with  a  cruising 
speed  of  12  lines  a  minute  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  speed  of  seven 
lines  a  minute. 

In  the  streamlined  Herald  setup 
there  was  no  lost  motion  between 
the  pressbox  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
and  the  composing  room. 

Stories  written  in  the  press  box 
were  immediately  punched  on  a 
machine  which  relayed  the  stories 
by  special  wire  to  the  Herald 
composing  room  where  a  perfor¬ 
ated  tape  was  cut  and  fed  direct 
to  the  Comet  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  teletypesetter  keyboard. 

First  of  Kind 

This  is  the  first  of  the  new 
typesetting  machines  to  be  used 
in  a  newspaper  plant.  It  was 
flown  to  Florida  from  the  New 
York  plant.  Installation  was  rushed 
by  a  crew  of  experts  to  ready  it 
for  the  New  Year’s  Day  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  machine  itself  was  devel¬ 
oped  through  months  of  research, 
much  of  it  in  the  Herald  com¬ 
posing  room  where  teletypesetting 
machines  were  outrunning  the  old 
model  typesetting  machines. 

The  Comet  embodies  several 
innovations  suggested  by  William 
Sandlin,  veteran  mechanical  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Herald,  who 
worked  closely  with  the  Mergen- 
thaler  research  team. 

James  L.  Knight,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Herald,  said,  ‘The 
process  may  well  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  new  technique.” 

Under  the  Herald  system,  the 
press  box  copy  bypassed  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  The  first  look 
the  copy  staff  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  got  of  the  story  was  on 
the  galley  proofs. 
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TV  Ad  Brings 
Rules  to  Guide 
Copy  Writers 

National  better  business  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  has  suggested  rules  to 
guide  advertising  copywriters  in 
order  that  public  protest  will  not 
again  be  aroused  as  it  was  re¬ 
cently  when  parents  were  told  in 
an  ad  that  children  became  mal¬ 
adjusted  if  they  had  no  television 
set  at  home. 

NBBB  called  the  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  ad  for  American  Television 
Dealers  and  Manufacturers  “a  set¬ 
back  for  advertising.” 

In  a  bulletin,  the  Bureau  said: 
“Judged  by  the  unprecedented 
complaints  it  aroused,  this  copy 
was  found  to  be  more  offensive 
to  more  persons  than  any  previ¬ 
ous  advertising  published  in  many, 
many  years.” 

Rules  Posted 

What  should  be  done  about  it 
to  prevent  a  recurrence?  Edward 
L.  Greene,  general  manager  of 
NBBB,  proposed: 

1.  Advertising  should  not  be 
used  to  undermine  the  child-parent 
relationship. 

2.  Advertising  should  not  be 
used  to  coerce  parents  into  buy¬ 
ing  by  falsely  implying  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  buy  constitutes  neglect  of 
family  responsibility  and  duty,  and 
contributes  to  maladjustments. 

3.  Advertising  should  not  make 
use  of  inaccurate  assumptions  re¬ 
garding  psychological  problems  to 
instill  guilt  and  inadequacy  in  the 
minds  of  readers. 

4.  Advertising  should  not  make 
use  of  themes  tending  to  subvert 
the  stability  and  unity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  family  life  by  sowing  seeds 
of  dissension,  disunity  or  distrust. 

5.  Advertising  should  not  be 
used  irresponsibly  as  a  law  unto 
itself  in  disregard  of  the  public 
interest. 

In  the  letter  to  ATDM,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  TV  ad,  Kenneth  B. 
Willson,  operating  manager  of 
BBB,  said:  “Although  variations 
of  this  theme  have  been  used  in 
advertising  before,  this  particular 
copy  brings  into  sharp  focus  its 
most  objectionable  characteristics.” 

Mr.  Willson  continued,  in  part, 
“The  question  of  ‘taste’  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  highly  controversial  and 
we  do  not  venture  into  this  area 
except  when  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  in  our  opinion  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  serious  threat  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  advertising. 

“We  have  no  alternative  but  to 
conclude  from  the  nature  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  complaints  which  we  and 
other  Better  Business  Bureaus  are 
receiving  against  your  current  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  it  represents  just 
such  a  threat.  Candidly,  we  feel 
that  the  storm  of  complaints  to 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  to 
other  organizations  which  this 
copy  is  creating  undermines  pub¬ 
lic  faith  in  legitimate  business  it¬ 
self.  .  .  ,” 


7 


,  If  J  D  Vinton  Times,  in  addition  to  Graham  Deniiis  Heads 

reyton  Anderson  buys 

__  _  _  ,  liiT  newspapers.  H^ifax,  N.  S.  Represen  ing 

rnll  v'OriT'rm  in  jVIriCOll  Rigby  Owen,  has  sow  his  in-  the  third  generation  to  assume  ac- 

*  nil  V^illlLlV/1  111  1  Opelousas  (La.)  tive  management  of  the  firm. 


r  ■  xt  uuj  Daily  World  to  John  R.  Thistle- 

Macon,  Ga. — Peyton  Anderson,  four  years  in  Macon  he  has  dem-  editor 

who  held  his  first  job  on  the  onstrated  that  he  is  entitled  at 

Macon  Telegraph  when  he  was  this  time  to  assume  full  owner-  ju  Weekly  Field 

nine  years  old,  ship  and  control.”  The  Green  River  rWvo.J  Star 

acquired  control 
of  all  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  of 
the  Macon  news¬ 
papers  on  Jan. 

3. 

Announcement 
of  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  made 
jointly  by  Mr. 

Anderson  . . . . rNORiH  dlno,  ure. — rurcnase 

and  Car  mage  Anderson  News  in  1935,  and  was  elated  Coos  Bay  Harbor  by  Free 

Walls,  president  president  of  the  Telegraph  Pub-  Haas  has  been  announced  bj 

of  General  Newspapers,  Inc.  lishing  Co.  in  1940,  a  position  he  j  Forrester  Jr. 


Graham  W.  Den¬ 
nis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manag¬ 
ing  director  of 


nine  years  old,  ship  and  control.”  jj,e  Green  River  (Wyo.)  Star  the  Halifax  Her-  "X 

Mr.  Anderson,  now  43,  has  been  sold,  Joe  Megowan,  aid.  Ltd.,  pub-  i  c  11 

worked  in  every  phase  of  the  owner  and  editor,  announced  re-  lishers  of  the  jfli 

newspaper  business,  including  cir-  gently.  All  outstanding  stock  has  Halifax  Chroni- 

culation,  advertising,  production  been  purchased  by  John  Igo,  live-  cle-Herald  and  B 

and  editorial.  stock  man,  and  Lester  C,  Baker,  Halifax  Mail-  ■ 

Upon  completion  of  his  studies  former  owner  and  publisher  of  Star.  Mr.  Dennis,  ■ 

at  the  U.  ^  S.  Naval  Academy  in  newspapers  in  Rock  Springs  and  in  taking  over 
1927,  he  joined  the  national  ad-  Kemmerer.  The  new  owners  took  his  present  post,  n^nnk 

vertising  department  of  the  Tele-  publication  Jan.  1.  succeeds  his 

graph.  He  was  made  business  ^  *  father,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Dennis,  a 

II  u  „  1  o  II  manager  of  the  Telegraph  and  the  North  Bend,  Ore. Purchase  member  of  the  Senate  of  Canada. 

and  Car  mage  Anderson  elected  of  the  Coo.r  Bay  Har/ior  by  Fred  A  graduate  of  the  Halifax  pub- 

Walls,  president  president  of  the  Telegraph  Pub-  Haas  has  been  announced  by  He  schools  and  of  McGill  Uni- 

of  General  Newspapers,  Inc.  lishing  Co.  in  1940,  a  position  he  j  Forrester,  Jr.,  versity,  in  commerce,  the  new 

Mr.  Anderson  previously  had  still  holds.  publishers  of  the  paper  for’ five  managing  director  worked  in  sev- 

owned  one-third  of  the  stock  of  After  active  service  in  the  Navy  years  Included  in  the  sale  is  the  cral  departments  of  the  newspa- 

the  Macon  Telegraph  Publishing  during  NVorld  War  11  and  release  commercial  printing  business  and  pers  before  becoming  assistant  to 

Co.  and  GNI  had  owned  the  from  duty  with  the  rank  of  Com-  plant  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  president  a  year  ago. 

other  two-thirds.  mander,  Mr.  Anderson  operated  Transfer  took  place  Jan.  1.  For  more  than  70  years,  the 

Mr.  Anderson  now  owns  or  *He  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  for  a  ^r.  Haas  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dennis  family  owned  and  operated 
controls  the  publishing  company  before  returning  to  Macon  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook  as  news  the  Halifax  Herald  and  Halifax 

which  publishes  the  Macon  Tele-  publisher.  editor  after  his  discharge  from  the  Mail.  In  1948,  the  Chronicle  and 

graph,  the  Macon  News,  morning  Has  served  twice  as  a  di-  Marine  Corps  in  1945.  He  later  Star,  with  origins  in  the  earliest 

and  afternoon  daily  newspapers,  rector  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  transferred  to  the  business  side  days  of  journalism  in  Nova  Scotia, 


and  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  Publishers  Association. 
News,  Sunday  edition. 

Return  of  the  newspapers  to  Earl  Huckle  Buys 
local  ownership  came  on  the  eve  Into  Cadillac  News 
of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Cadillac,  Mich.— Th 
Macon  Telegraph.  Walter  S.  Kennedy  in 

Third  Progressive  Step  lac  Evening  News  wi 


Cadillac,  Mich.— The  stock  of  naas  is  oeing  repiacea  on 

Walter  S.  Kennedy  in  the  Cadil-  ^He  Gresham  Outlook  by  Arthur 


and  served  as  advertising  manager,  were  merged  with  the  Herald  and 

He  was  assistant  publisher  at  the  Mail. 

time  of  his  resignation  to  take  ■ 

over  the  North  Bend  paper.  Nicholson  Changes 

Independent's  Name 


Third  Progressive  Step  /ae'EvemHg' Aeus  ^  Gordon,  Jr.,  who  is  being  ^  _  ^5® 

The  change  in  ownership  was  Earl  T.  Huckle,  publisher  of  the  i  on 

the  third  step  over  a  period  of  newspaper,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  Huckle  C/"-omc/e,  which  with  the  Outlook  ■  •  vvith  ^the  consummation 
throe  HeeaHer  le  10TO  D  'T  thiie  hof-nmee  n  nnrtner  in  the  Owned  by  Thomas  Purcell.  Mr.  ^  ^itn  tne  consummaiion 


three  decades.  In  1930  r.  i.  u.u.  ue.uM.a-,  a  ita.tna.  n.  Gordon  was  previousiv  with  the  of  '‘s  sale  to  Ralph  Nicholson. 
Anderson,  vicepresident  and  gen-  business  with  his  father,  T.  O.  ^or^n  Nvas  previously  with  tl^e  ,,.,n,aciion  was  first  an- 


thus  becomes  a  partner  in  the 


. .  .  ,  ..  .  Grande  lOre  t  Fvenino  Oh-  The  transaction  was  first  an- 

eral  manager,  and  W.  T.  Ander-  Huckle.  server  ^  ^  nounced  in  October, 

son,  editor,  then  owners  of  the  Earl  T.  Huckle  began  his  news-  Forrester  have  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  co-owner  of 

Telegraph,  purchased  the  Macon  paper  career  as  a  carrier  for  the  Mr  to  PeSeton  Ore  where  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  and  L. 
News  from  R.  L.  McKenney.  Ypsilanti  Dady  Press,  in  which  his  to  I'enaieion,  ure  wnere  '  n'^n  sinned  the  final 

la  1940  .h.  „„ck  ownership  of  father  owned  partdnterest  After  he  become^  ed,„r,^an.  1^  ^  he  ““f  S’^Zdis^S  “ 

the  company  was  sold  by  the  graduating  from  the  University  of  yregonian.  .vars.  rorresier,  k  f  ti  f 

Andersons  to  Martin  Andersen  of  Michigan  he  worked  in  the  ad ver-  '' AM^ich  “Sisher  oVS^  The  Independent  will  continue 

Orlando,  Fla.;  Charles  E.  Marsh  tising  department  of  Rowley  Mil-  as  the  “Sunshine  Paper”  with  its 

of  Austin,  Tex.,  and  Peyton  An-  ner  Co.,  a  Detroit  department  r^^si  uregonian,  win  oe  oince  man  -  ^  . 

derson  of  Macon,  each  purchas-  store.  He  later  published  the  ^  n-  t  r  h  the  sun  doesn’t  shine  However 

ing  one-third.  The  Marsh  and  Branch  County  News,  a  weekly  George  C.  Dickman.  former  ad-  Nicholson  changed  the  offer 

Andersen  stock  was  purchased  by  newspaper.  vertising  manager  of  Charles  ,7-  f ?ee 

GNI  in  1945.  In  1935  Earl  Huckle  returned  Gi/y  (la.)  Dady  Press,  has  pur-  to  provide  for  free  newsstand  and 

Now  Peyton  Anderson  h„  Ob-  to  Cadillac  as  re, nil  advertising  cha«d  tfe  Dnnfc  Wich.)  Re-  Sbn  ?ubSed  a°  1 ,  30  a  £ 
tamed  sole  control.  His  statement  manager  of  he  Evening  News.  He  Porter  from  J.  C.  Howard.  whenever  the  sun  has  not  shone 

said:  became  publisher  in  1942,  when  t.,  „  u,.  „  i..,- _ pi,..  «..» 

“It  has  always  been  my  am-  his  father  took  over  the  Cold-  Mauston,  Wis.— Juneau  County  on  St.  Petersburg  Hurmg  the  pre- 
bition  to  own  ’[he  Maeon’^xS.  «n«r  Daily  Reporrer.  The  se-  Pnbfohers,  Inc.  headed  by  Ohver 

graph  and  the  Macon  News.  This  riior  Huckle  is  editor  and  president  Witte,  Elroy,  Wis.,  has  been  __  imri«.r 


street  distribution  of  the  City 
Edition,  published  at  11:30  a.m., 
whenever  the  sun  has  not  shone 


dream  is  today  becoming  a  real-  of  the  Evening  News, 
ity  .  .  .  made  possible  by  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  Southwest  Citizen 
people  of  Macon  and  Middle  Buys  Picture  Tabloid 

®d^  K  L^e  Charles,  La.-The  South- 

newspa-  Citizen  has  purchased  the  cir- 


formed  to  take  over  the  publish-  papers.  The  last  edition  under 
ing  of  the  Juneau  County  Chron-  Mr.  Brown’s  ownership  was  free. 
icle,  founded  in  1890,  and  the  Mr.  Brown’s  father,  the  late 
Mauston  Star,  started  in  1863.  Major  Lew  B.  Brown  bought  the 

■  Independent  in  1908  one  year 

T  pwv  CimvNlawiAntrp  after  it  had  been  established  by 
Lux  in  Supplements  B.  Powell.  L.  C.  Brown 


Mr  Andprenn  'H  oulation  list  of  the  Southwest  ^  Newspa^r  supplements  will  ■  j^e  paper  in  1910  after 

News.  Sunday  Picture  Magazine  ‘*“7?  carry  four-color  ad-  having  worked  for  Western  Elec- 

nel  changes  are  anticipated.  Supplement.  Effective  Jan.  7,  the  vertising  for  Lux  Flakes  a  Lever  Co.  and  became  editor-pub- 

Change  W'as  Contemplated  Southwest  News  will  be  included  .Go.  product,  containing  a  ]944  ^^hen  his  father 

Mr.  Walls’  statement  said:  a®  ^  dinnicmpni  in  the  SnnHnv  oew  ingredient  called  Color 


as  a  supplement  in  the  Sunday 


-  «,M,W-IIMWII,  OUIVI.  03  a  3up|yiviliwill  III  illA.  i.iuiiuajr  c  U  n  died. 

“When  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  issue  of  the  Southwest  Citizen.  rresnener.  Nicholson  announced  he 

Andersen  with  Peyton  Anderson  The  News,  an  offset  printed  _  __  "  would  be  editor  and  publisher  and 

purchased  the  Macon  papers  in  tabloid,  will  continue  to  be  pub-  Fuil  at  70  president  and  treasurer  of  The 

1940,  it  was  contemplated  that  lished  with  its  own  staff  from  its  Cincinnati,  O. — ^The  Post  cele-  Independent,  Inc.  Mrs.  Ralph 

control  of  the  publications  would  modem  plant.  O.  T.  Beachley,  brated  its  70th  anniversary  Jan.  3  Nicholson  is  vicepresident  of  the 

eventually  pass  into  the  hands  of  publisher  of  the  News,  also  pub-  with  a  theater  party  for  all  Cin-  company  and  Chester  H.  Fergu- 

Peyton  Anderson.  Through  the  lishes  the  weekly  Southwest  cinnatians  born  on  that  date  in  son,  a  Tampa  attorney,  is  secre- 

successful  operation  for  the  past  Builder  at  Sulphur,  and  the  week-  1881.  tary. 
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Ridders  Sell 
Chicago  J  of  C 
To  Dow  Jones 

Chicago  —  Sale  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  to  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  2  by  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president  of  Dow  Jones,  and 
Bernard  J,  Bidder,  vicepresident 
of  Journal  of  Commerce  Corp. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  City  will  continue 
under  the  ownership  and  direction 
of  the  Bidder  interests. 

The  Chicago  paper  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Wall  Street  Journal 
now  has  four  regional  editions. 

The  first  edition  outside  New 
York  was  established  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1929.  In  May,  1948,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  regional  edition  at 
Dallas. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  a  daily  circulation  of 
33,960,  according  to  its  latest 
statement.  The  national  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  that  same  date  was  re¬ 
ported  at  187,491. 

The  Chicago  paper  was  founded 
in  1920  by  A.  S.  Ames.  It  was 
sold  by  the  Ames  interests  in  1947 
to  the  Bidder  interests.  John  D. 

Ames,  who  remained  as  editor 
and  publisher,  will  join  the  Dow 
Jones  staff  as  a  top  executive  in 
the  new  middle  west  organization. 

With  acquisition  of  the  Chicago  be  augmented  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Dow  Jones  group  of  Journal  Chicago  bureau,  headed 
publications  employs  more  than  a  by  John  McWethy,  who  will  be- 
1,000  full-time  employes,  of  which  come  a  top  news  editor  in  the 
approximately  250  comprise  the  Chicago  set-up. 
news  and  editorial  staff.  “Our  editorial  page  will  be  the 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  same  for  all  Wall  Street  Journal 
started  more  than  60  years  ago.  editions,  including  New  York, 


Taft  to  Direct 
Promotion  for 
Times-Star 

Cincinnati  —  The  Times  -  Star 
Co.  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lloyd  B.  Taft  as  Promo¬ 
tion  Director  of  _ 

the  Cincinnati 

As  head  of  the  f 
new  department,  ^ 

Mr.  Taft,  son  of 


Bobert 
and  cousin  of  the 
Times  -  Star  Edi-  ^ 

tor-in-Chief,  Hul-  W 

bert  Taft,  will  di- 
rect  promotion 
for  circulation,  T’aft 

general  and  retail  advertising 
departments. 

The  new  promotion  director 
has  served  in  every  department 
of  the  Times-Star,  including 
duties  delivering  papers.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  the  paper  during 
summer  vacations  from  college, 
prior  to  the  war,  and  after  return 
from  the  service. 

Helped  Father’s  Campaign 


TOP  EXECUTIVES  of  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  Edition  of 
Wail  Street  Journal  check  first  issue  under  Dow  Jones  management. 
Left  to  right:  William  F.  Kerhy,  executive  editor;  Bernard  KUgore, 
publisher;  Robert  M.  Feemster,  chairman  of  executive  committee;  and 
John  D.  Ames,  former  J  of  C  editor-publisher. 


aging  editor  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Edition,  is  the  new  managing  edi-  Chicago  NeWS 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Edition,  and  lyc 
Austin  F.  Christie,  Midwest  ad-  '  ^  *  ©ars  CJIQ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wall  Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
Street  Journal,  has  been  appointed  News  observed  its  75th  anniver- 
advertising  manager.  Frank  B.  sary  Jan.  3.  A  brief  history  of 
Griswold,  former  advertising  di-  the  paper,  highlighting  its  progress 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  has  over  the  years,  with  pictures  of 
been  named  to  the  executive  staff  the  old  Daily  News  building  on 
for  special  assignments.  Wells  St.,  together  with  the  mod- 

Entirc  Staff  Retained  ern  skyscraper  structure  at  400  W. 

Mr.  Kerby  emphasized  the  news  St.,  appeared  in  the  Daily 

and  editorial  staff  of  the  Journal  i  xi  r  •  i 

of  Commerce  will  be  retained.  The  Daily  News  was  founded 

He  pointed  out  the  local  staff  will  ^ 

^  _ _  _  K  \tnnp  Mr  I  nu/enn  Ivrnmf* 


H  remain  the  same — $20  per  year. 

Advertising  rates  also  remain  un- 
d  changed. 

Christie  Bottorif  The  only  change  in  advertising 

policy  is  the  elimination  of  adver- 
Mr.  Kilgore  becomes  publisher  tisjng  from  the  front  page  of  the 

of  the  Chicago  paper  and  William  —  ■  -  ••  • 

H.  Grimes,  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
editor  of  other  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  editions,  is  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  daily.  As  executive  editor  of 
all  Dow  Jones  publications,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Kerby  directs  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  in  Chi¬ 
cago  through  local  executives. 

Robert  M.  Feemster,  chairman  of  ests  will  spend 
the  Dow  Jones  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  supervises  business  office  ac-  .  _ 
tivities,  and  J.  J.  Ackell,  business  months  to  publicize  the  many  win- 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour-  ter  attraction,  ~ 
nal,  directs  production  and  plant  be  expended  in  the  nearby  metro- 
developments.  politan  areas  using  magazines, 

Robert  Bottorff,  formerly  man-  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 
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Chicago  Edition.  i  Herald.  Under  Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Feemster  said  the  adver-  the  Daily  News  bought  a  substan- 
tiser  will  benefit  “if  we  keep  the  interest  in  radio  station 

front  page  for  news.”  WIND. 

•  Commenting  upon  the  modern- 

CHw  B/4e  '^‘"8  influence  of  Mr.  Knight,  the 

/klianuc  v^liy  /\as  Daily  News  stated:  “Old-style 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^This  re-  headlines  were  discarded  for  chic 

sort,  its  hotels  and  business  inter-  new  dress.  A  new  and  more  read- 

in  excess  of  $75,-  able  type  face  was  adopted. 

000  in  a  concentrated  advertising  Stories  were  written  and  edited  Chicago — John  S.  Knight,  edi- 

campaign  during  the  next  two  more  sharply  to  fit  today’s  haste,  to  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 

More  local  news  accounts  were  Daily  News,  was  among  the  38 
The  funds  will  printed.”  individuals  and  organizations  cited 

The  Daily  News  has  continued  by  the  Chicago  Defender,  Negro 
to  win  Pulitzer  Prize  recognition  newspaper,  on  its  1950  “honor 
under  the  Knight  regime.  roll  of  democracy.” 


Fire  in  Indiana  Plant 

Greencastle,  Ind. — Fire  start¬ 
ing  in  the  newsprint  storeroom 
caused  extensive  damage  to  paper 
and  machinery  in  the  plant  of  the 
Greencastle  Daily  Banner  Dec.  26. 


Old  Baby  Food 
In  Newspapers 
For  First  Time 


5  Are  Appointed 
In  Upper  Level 
Changes  at  AP 


New  Editorial  Plan 

Portland,  Ore.  —  A  new 
policy  at  the  Portland  Journal 
is  the  assignment  of  a  limited 
number  of  editorials  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  staff  and  well- 
known  writers  outside  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  Journal  will  pay  for 
these  editorials.  It  is  hoped  that 
new  editorial  talent  within  the 
organization  will  be  developed 
as  well  as  bringing  variety  to 
the  editorial  page. 


An  old  firm.  Mead  Johnson 
Co.,  with  young  ideas  (the  baby 
trade)  became  a  new  brand  name 
in  newspaper  advertising  this  week. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  Evansville,  Ind.  concern  is 
turning  to  consumer  advertising  to 
back  up  its  new  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  plan  using  food  brokers.  Here¬ 
tofore,  Mead  Johnson’s  Pablum 
and  Pabena  have  been  sold  prin¬ 
cipally  through  drugstores  with 
word-of-mouth  advertising  by  ped¬ 
iatricians.  The  expansion  to  food 
store  outlets  through  brokers  has 
,  been  under  way  since  last  February, 

and  continental  Europe.  He  will  i-.nnAAA  «  . 

handle  general  news  assignments.  ’  ®.  ** 

Victor  Hackler,  assigned  to  the  Pablum,  the  Mixed  Cereal,  and 
executive  news  staff  since  1948,  is  Pablum  Oat  Meal^  have  an  initial 
appointed  a  general  executive.  Mr.  $100,000  advertising  budget  for 
Hackler  is  44,  got  his  newspaper  newspapers,  and  schedules  worked 
training  on  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  out  by  C.  J.  LaRoche  Advertising 
Bee  and  started  with  AP  in  Omaha  Agency,  New  York,  include  dailies 
in  May,  1927.  He  has  been  Chief  cities  of  more  than  50,000  pop- 
of  Bureau  in  Milwaukee,  news  edi-  ulation. 

tor  of  the  Central  Division  in  Chi-  The  first  ad,  800  lines,  ran  this 
cago,  general  financial  editor.  New  week  in  East  Coast  and  West 
York  Bureau  Chief  and  news  edi-  Coast  markets.  It  will  be  followed 
tor  in  London.  by  four  166-iine  ads  on  a  weekly 

*  *  *  basis,  and  in  March  the  list  will 

St.  Louis— Senator  Thomas  C.  be  expanded  for  an  800-line  ad  in 
Hennings,  Jr.,  of  Missouri  has  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  coun¬ 


appointments  the 
administrative  the  Asso- 

ciated  Press  have  been  announced  ' 
by  Frank  J.  general  man- 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  general 
business  editor  since  March,  1947, 
is  undertaking  a  special  assign- 
ment  from  the  general  manager  *  .  ' 

for  the  next  several  weeks  and  ^ 
thereafter  will  become  Traffic  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  Mr.  Montgomery,  41,  got  Brophy 

his  newspaper  training  on  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times  and  Detroit  patriated  went  right  back  to  war 
Free  Press  and  worked  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  six  years 
before  entering  AP  service  in 
1937. 


HONEYMOON 

IN 

HAWAH 


camera  is  as  much  a  “tool  of  the 
trade”  as  a  reporter’s  pencil  for 
purposes  of  news  coverage,  pho¬ 
tographers  have  protested  to  the 
State  Department  against  an  “iron 
curtain”  which  blocked  them  from 
recording  U.N.  Ambassador  War¬ 
ren  Austin’s  recent  visit. 

Reiman  Morin,  former  Chief  of  The  lensmen  were  required  to 
Bureau  in  Tokyo,  Paris  and  Wash-  check  their  cameras  with  a  build- 
ington,  is  appointed  Special  Cor-  ing  guard  before  entering  the 
respondent  with  headquarters  in  meeting,  and  they  have  asked: 
New  York.  Mr.  Morin  spent  10  “Other  departments  honor  the 
months  in  Japanese  internment  af-  White  House  pass  as  identification 
ter  the  United  States  entered  to  enter  the  building,  why  can’t 
World  War  II,  and  on  being  re-  the  Department  of  State?” 


Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor-publisher 
of  the 

Denver  Post, 
and  his  bride, 
the  former 
Helen  May 
Taber, 

are  pictured  in 
Honolulu  after 
arrival  on 
United 
Stratocmiser. 


Morin 


Hackler 
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New  York  Times  Hangs 
Its  Centennial  Flag 


one-cent  newspaper  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  ‘in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh.’  It 
promised  correspondence  from  ‘in¬ 
telligent  gentlemen  permanently 
enlisted  in  its  support.’ 


96  Pages  Mark 
Silver  Anniversary 

Laconu,  N.  H.  —  The  Laconia 
Citizen  printed  a  96-page  Silver 


The  New  York  Times  hoisted 
Centennial  flags  above  the  thresh- 
hold  of  its  huge  multi-million-dol- 
lar  home  this  week. 

And  Meyer  Berger,  the  star  re¬ 
porter  who  has  been  writing  the 
oflicial  history  of  the  Times  for 
publication  on  the  anniversary. 
Sept.  18,  proposed  this  toast: 

Come,  bar  keep,  fill  the  Yuletide 
cup 

The  Times  Centennial’s  coming 
up. 

The  Old  Gray  Lady — some  have 
called  her  that — 

Is  putting  pretty  feathers  in  her 
hat. 

And  lifting  high  her  petticoats 
and  primping  at  her  ears. 

So  what  more  fitting  hour  than 
now  to  count  her  hundred  years? 
A  guy  with  vino  in  his  veins  and 
Winter  in  his  bones 
Might  well  lift  up  his  glass  tonight 
to  Raymond  and  to  Jones. 

Before  the  golden  beaker's  up  and 
ere  ye  quench  your  thirst 
We'll  introduce  those  gentlemen; 

they  were  the  Times’s  first. 
Grave  chaps,  and  brave  chaps, 
echoing  resounders. 

They  lit  the  lamp  a  century  back. 
They  were  the  founders. 

*  *  * 

Now  ease  your  minds  of  mortal 
care. 

For  just  this  night  let  down  your 
hair. 

For  just  this  night,  watch  the 
review 

Of  old  Times  files,  'backed  by 
the  new, 

Go  rustling  by,  in  full  parade. 
Filled  with  the  news  that  man 
has  made — 

Of  wars  and  lawsuits,  arson,  rape. 
Of  men’s  frustrations  and  escape 
To  better  things,  to  higher  hopes. 
Just  when  mankind  was  on  the 
ropes. 

And — up  the  glasses,  once  again — 
Let’s  drink  to  brighter  years  for 
men. 

Let’s  dream  that  all  tomorrow’s 
pages 

Will  tell  (who  knows?)  that 
mortal  rages 

Ceased,  and  gave  way  to  a  calmer 
Life  for  all — for  pop,  for  mamer — 
For  Tom  Dewey  and  for  Truman, 
Aye,  for  every  frightened  human. 
And  that  in  the  Hundredth  Year 
The  Times’s  pages  were  all  clear 
Of  nations’  quarrels  and  mistakes. 
And  now  put  down  the  bottles, 
chum — 

We’re  numb. 

The  inner  tide  has  risen  to  our 
molars. 


and  the  line  “100th  Anniversary” 
was  added  to  the  page  one  ear 
that  has  long  proclaimed  “All  the 
News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 

In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of 
Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
there  will  be  no  fanfare,  no  spe¬ 
cial  editions.  Some  modest  event 
is  planned  for  Sept.  18  and  the 
Berger  history  will  be  formally  re¬ 
leased  at  that  time. 

The  flag,  selected  by  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  from  various  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  staff  artists,  has  a  blue 
background  with  a  middle  strip 
of  white  bearing  the  paper’s  name 
in  gold.  The  years  “1851”  and 
“1951”  are  emtossed  in  gold  on 
the  blue.  The  colors  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  signiflcance. 

Four  of  the  flags  adorn  the 
front  entrance  of  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing  in  W.  43rd  Street,  flanking 
Old  Glory  and  the  United  Nations 
emblem.  Others  hang  on  the  ,44th 
Street  side  of  the  building. 

A  simple  note  in  an  employe 
publication  said  the  Times  had 
made  newspaper  history  in  1950 
with  more  than  39,000,000  lines 
of  advertising,  a  gain  of  3,000,000 
over  1949. 

Thumbnail  History 

Mr.  Berger’s  historical  digest 
published  on  Jan.  1  related,  in 
part: 

“The  newspaper  was  founded 
by  a  group  that  included  Henry 
Jarvis  Raymond  of  Lima,  N.  Y.; 
George  Jones  of  East  Poultney, 
Vt.,  and  Edward  B.  Wesley  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

“Later  Times  backers  included 
Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.,  of  Harper  & 
Bros.,  who  had  started  their  mag¬ 
azine  in  1850;  E.  B.  Morgan  of 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  a  pioneer  in  Wells 
Fargo  Express,  and  Leonard  Jer¬ 
ome,  former  Prime  Minister  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill’s  grandfather. 

“Mr.  Raymond  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  Horace  Greeley’s 
New  York  Tribune,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  journal¬ 
ists  of  the  period.  Mr.  Jones 
worked  in  the  Tribune  business 
office  at  the  same  time.  They  be¬ 
came  friends  there. 

“Mr.  Raymond  had  talked  for 
years  of  the  need  for  a  newspaper 
that  would  focus  sharply  on  im¬ 
portant  news  and  devote  less 
space  to  personal  feuds  between 
owners  of  competing  sheets,  or  to 
crusading  for  causes  in  which  the 
owners  were  personally  interested, 
a  common  journalistic  weakness 
of  the  Fifties. 

The  Prospectus 

“He  wrote  the  Times’  prospec- 


“Mr.  Wesley,  a  broker,  was  im¬ 
pressed.  He  raised  $100,000  for 
the  venture,  he  and  Mr.  Jones 
each  contributing  $20,000.  Mr. 
Raymond  had  no  cash  to  put  up 
but  got  a  substantial  share  of 
stock  for  his  talents  and  for  his 
enterprise. 

“The  first  edition  of  the  Times 
was  put  out  under  physical  handi¬ 
cap. 

“There  was  no  telegraph  at  113 
Nassau  Street  then,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  cable  had  not  been  put 
down;  but  the  Times  on  Sept.  18, 
1851,  carried  proportionately  more 
national  and  international  news 
than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper  published  that  day,  and  in 
the  days  that  came  after.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  weaker  on  local 
items.  .  .  . 

News  by  Packet 

“Most  of  the  foreign  news  items 
had  come  from  London  on  the 
Royal  Mail  Steamer  Europe,  then 
by  rail  from  Boston.  Most  of  it 
was  at  least  12  days  old,  much 
of  it  older,  but  that  was  fast  for 
those  days  and  the  London  repre¬ 
sentative  had  put  aboard  news¬ 
paper  files  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent. 

“Today  more  than  1,000,000 
words  and  the  equivalent  of  about 
250,000  more  in  financial  tables 
pour  into  the  Times  over  com¬ 
munication  devices  that  might 
have  made  Mr.  Raymond  and  his 
contemporaries  gape,  but  the  1851 
staff  was  almost  boastfully  proud 
of  the  speed  it  had  made  with  the 
news  it  got  into  that  first  edition 
100  years  ago. 

“When  Mr.  Raymond  died  in 
1869,  Mr.  Jones  took  over.  He 
clung  to  Mr.  Raymond’s  basic 
policies,  even  in  costly  crucial 
periods.  He  attacked  the  Tweed 
Ring  in  1871  when  other  news¬ 
papers  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
Ring’s  unholy  plundering  of  New 
York  City’s  funds,  and  coldly 
turned  down  a  $5,000,000  cash 
bribe  proffered  by  Dick  Connelly, 
a  Tweed  lieutenant  sent  to  call 
the  Times  off. 

“The  Times  remained  almost 
uncompromisingly  Republican  un¬ 
til  James  Blaine  was  nominated 
by  the  party  to  run  for  President 
in  1884.  Then,  after  its  warnings 
that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive  went  unheeded, 
it  reluctantly  backed  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  Grover  Cleveland,  who  won. 
From  that  time  on  it  remained 
politically  independent. 

“Hard  times  weakened  the 
newspaper  after  Mr.  Jones’  death 
in  1891.  By  1896  its  circulation 


Anniversary  issue  on  Jan.  3. 

Three  present  employes  and 
Publisher  Edward  J.  Gallagher 
helped  to  get  out  the  first  issue 
25  years  ago. 

Before  establishing  the  Citizen, 
Mr.  Gallagher  was  publisher  of 
the  Concord  Patriot. 

establishment  in  the  city,  was 
shabby,  its  presses  needed  replace¬ 
ment  and  the  revenue  from  adver¬ 
tising  had  faded  almost  to  vanish¬ 
ing. 

“On  Aug.  18,  1896,  after  the 
Times  had  gone  bankrupt,  it  was 
taken  over  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  a 
young  publisher  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Chattanooga  Times  in 
Tennessee  and  developed  it  as 
one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
South. 

Blossomed  Under  Ochs 

“The  new  publisher,  a  printer 
by  trade,  used  his  knowledge  of 
this  art  to  give  the  Times  a  neater, 
cleaner  format.  He  introduced 
better  and  more  ample  business 
and  financial  news  features,  an  il¬ 
lustrated  Sunday  supplement  (now 
the  Sunday  Magazine)  and  a 
weekly  section  devoted  to  news 
and  reviews  of  books. 

“In  1898,  after  Mr.  Ochs’ 
meagre  starting  capital  had  been 
spent  in  vain  effort  to  compete 
with  the  New  York  World  and 
the  New  York  Journal,  both  rich 
publications  which  spent  com¬ 
parative  fortunes  on  Spanish- 
American  War  coverage,  he  drop¬ 
ped  the  price  of  the  Times  to  one 
cent. 

“Mr.  Ochs  said:  ‘It  is  the  price 
of  the  newspaper,  not  its  charac¬ 
ter  that  will  change’  and  when 
readers  realized  that  this  was  fact, 
the  Times  won  thousands  of  new 
readers  and  increasingly  greater 
advertising  volume.  It  moved  out 
front  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
newspapers  and  stayed  there. 

“Times  Tower  was  finished  in 
1905  and  Times  Square  took  its 
name  from  it.  Eight  years  later 
the  newspaper  needed  a  large  an¬ 
nex  in  Forty-third  Street,  west  of 
the  Square,  subsequent  additions 
inspired  by  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  gains  and  for  more  space 
for  news-handling,  the  last  finished 
after  the  close  of  the  second  World 
War,  gave  The  Times  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  publishing 
plants  in  the  world. 

“Since  Mr.  Ochs’  death  in  1935 
the  newspaper’s  high-quality  news 
tradition  has  been  furthered  un¬ 
der  his  son-in-law,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger.  The  Times  today  has 
more  than  1,300  correspondents  on 


We’ve  quaffed  too  deeply  of  the 
Cocak^olas. 

No  Fanfare  Planned 
In  its  Jan.  1  edition,  the  Times 


tus  early  in  1851  and  Mr.  Wesley 
read  his  copy  on  July  4  that  year 
to  friends  lolling  on  the  sun- 
warmed  ruins  of  old  Fort  Putnam 
at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  They  thought 


was  down  to  around  9,000  copies 
a  day  and  the  group  of  Times 
men  who  had  bought  it  from  the 
Jones  heirs  were  in  despair.  The 
plant  that  Mr.  Jones  had  built 


full  or  on  part-time  assignment, 
and  unmatched  conununications 
facilities  for  handling  their  copy. 
Mr.  Raymond’s  entire  working 
force  had  fewer  than  fifty  men. 


gave  a  page  to  story  and  editorial  it  sound.  and  expanded  at  41  Park  Row,  The  Times  today  employs  more 

comment  on  the  Centennial  Year  ‘The  document  called  for  a  once  the  handsomest  newspaper  than  4,000  men  and  women.” 
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Retailers  Need  Ads 
To  Lift  ’51  Unit  Sales 


Boston  Store  Runs 
426  Cols,  of  Ads 


Big  Boost  Given 
To  Tie-In  Ads 


Boston — Bulging  fat  with  397 
columns  of  advertising  from  Jor- 


For  Oil  Week 


The  year  1951  looks  good  for 
retailers. 

But  there’s  a  hitch:  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  should  be  up  while  unit  sales 
may  slip  unless  reailers  do  a  top- 
notch  job  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

Such  is  the  view  of  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

“Although  the  period  will  be 
marked  by  high  employment  and 
record  wages,  the  increase  in  dol¬ 
lar  volume  will  be  based  largely 
on  higher  prices  rather  than  a 
rise  in  unit  sales,”  Mr.  Dakins 
said.  “Through  the  use  of  strong 
promotion  effort,  however,  it  will 
be  possible  to  achieve  some  in¬ 
crease  in  unit  volume.  Merchants 
cannot  sit  back  and  expect  business 
to  roll  in  of  its  own  accord.” 


6.  A  short-term  recession  may 
be  in  the  cards  during  January 
and  February.  This  may  arise,  Mr. 
Dakins  indicated,  “from  disloca¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  switch  from 
civilian  goods  to  defense  hard¬ 
ware.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  out¬ 
look  is  bright,  he  added. 

“The  abundance  of  spending 
money,  a  sustained  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  consumer  income  based 
on  accelerated  government  spend- 


dan  Marsh  Co.,  marking  its  100th 
anniversary,  the  city’s  three  stand¬ 
ard-size  morning  papers  ran  •  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  New  Year’s  Day 
issues.  The  Herald  ran  80  pages, 
the  Globe  64,  and  the  Post  56. 

The  department  store  ran  29 
columns  of  advertising  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  Sunday  Advertiser. 


ing,”  Mr.  Dakins  concluded,  “these 
are  the  factors  that  hold  out  a 
promise  for  higher  retail  sales  in 
the  months  just  ahead.” 


peddle  i  ooL 


Prospect  Complicated 

Here’s  how  Mr.  Dakins  saw  the 
picture. 

1.  There’s  going  to  be  more 
money  to  spend  at  retail  counters. 
“Although  wage  controls  are  in 
the  offing,”  he  said,  “the  possi¬ 
bility  of  still  higher  wage  rates 
and  the  extension  of  overtime 
will  cause  personal  incomes  to 
rise  in  the  months  ahead.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  an  increase  in  spending  and 
in  sales  at  retail  stores  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  cards  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1951.” 

2.  Most  consumer  goods  will  be 
in  adequate  supply.  “While  there 
will  be  some  shortages  of  civilian 
goods,  there  will  be  enough  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  goods  to  assure  good 
volume  increases  in  the  average 
department  and  specialty  store,” 
Mr.  Dakins  declared.  “Dollar 
sales,  in  fact,  can  be  expected  to 
top  comparative  1950  figures  by 
5  to  10  per  cent.” 

Inventories  Larger 

3.  Not  only  will  goods  be  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  get  from  manufac¬ 
turers  but  the  stores  will  have 
fairly  large  stocks  on  hand.  “In¬ 
ventories  will  be  at  least  5% 
above  last  spring,”  Mr.  Dakins 
noted. 


Papers,  Sir,  Have  Put 
Her  Where  She  Is 


The  Oil  Industry  Information 
Committee  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  is  expanding 
its  advertising  campaign. 

The  Committee’s  1951  ads, 
which  take  a  pictorial-news  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  petroleum  business, 
will  appear  on  the  average  of  once 
a  week  in  20  magazines  and  news¬ 
paper  supplements  having  a  total 
circulation  of  46,961,267. 

The  advertising  budget  totals 
$2,500,000  for  1951. 

A  feature  of  the  campaign  is 
that  the  advertising  managers  of 
several  oil  companies  help  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  basic  copy  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  the  Oil  Indus¬ 
try  Information  Committee’s  ad¬ 
vertising  subcommittee  and  the 
advertising  agency,  Sullivan,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  during 
1951. 

Plans  to  expand  company  spon- 


By  lames  L  Collings 


Miss  Jessie  Marie  De  Both 
has  had  a  love  affair  these  many 
blissful  years,  and  since  our  reg¬ 
ular  dispenser  of  such  tales  is  out 


Jessie  DeBoth 


sick  with  a  lonely  heart,  this 
courier  will  do  a  Dorothy  Beatrice 
Dix  Fairfax. 


4.  A  major  problem  will  be 
how  to  let  the  public  know  higher 
prices  are  necessary  without  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  decline  in  unit  sales. 
“Wholesale  prices  have  already 
touched  a  new  high  but  many  of 
these  prices  have  not  yet  shown 
up  on  retail  counters,”  the  NRD- 
GA  executive  said.  “It  may  well 
take  another  5  or  6%  increase  at 
retail  to  catch  up  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  wholesale  market.”  This  idea 
will  take  a  lot  of  ingenuity  by  ad 
copywriters  to  put  across. 

Thumb  on  Costs 

5.  Meanwhile  expenses  will 
have  to  be  rigidly  controlled  as 
more  money  is  needed  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  sales  costs. 


Jessie’s  in  love  with  newspapers. 
Miss  Jessie  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  in  her  brightly-colored  office 
in  Manhattan.  She  wore  brown 
eyes,  a  John  Frederics  red  veiled 
hat,  matched  jewelry  of  rubies 
and  diamonds  on  her  little  fingers 
and  her  northern  landscape,  and 
a  navy  blue  dress. 

Homemaker  Specialist 
“I  wouldn’t  have  anything  to¬ 
day  if  It  weren’t  for  newspapers,” 
she  said.  “I  owe  them  everything.” 

What  she  has  is  this:  a  home¬ 
maker’s  column,  Jessie’s  Note¬ 
book,  that  she  places  in  124  news¬ 
papers.  The  Notebook  is  a  weekly 
advertising  column  that  Jessie 
claims  reaches  18,500,000  homes. 
This  week  it  became  a  Wednesday 
feature  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

‘Tm  a  homemaker  specialist,” 


she  explained,  “and  I  try  to  get 
information  and  showmanship  into 
all  of  my  columns.” 

The  showmanship  angle  is  easy 
for  her.  Ten  years  ago  a  national 
magazine  described  her  as  “the 
best-known  and  best-paid  cooking 
impresario  in  the  country.  ...  In 
one  big  city  after  another,  she  puts 
on  a  show  that  amazes  even  hard- 
boiled  advertising  men,  demon¬ 
strating  cookery  tricks  and  new 
recipes  as  she  keeps  up  a  continu¬ 
es  flow  of  chitchat  and  horseplay. 
Apart  from  her  bouncing  person¬ 
ality  and  vaudeville  technique. 
Miss  DeBoth’s  success  is  due  to 
the  American  yen  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  .  .  ." 

Those  were  the  days  when  she 
had  cooking  schools  that  were 
sponsored  by  newspapers.  She 
once  got  a  check  for  $20,400  for 
one  of  these  sessions,  and  at  one 
time  25,000  persons  attended  a 
Chicago  Daily  News  -  sponsored 
school  in  the  Chicago  stadium. 

Jessie  quit  the  cooking  school 
beat  in  1943,  turned  to  radio  and 
advertising  pamphlets  and  a  book 
on  homemaking,  then  in  1946 
formed  DeBoth  (pronounced 
Booth)  Features.  She  and  her  as¬ 
sociates  started  with  13  papers. 
Jessie  and  her  business  manager. 
Miss  Helen  R.  Olson,  estimate 
they  receive  750  letters  a  week  in 
response  to  the  column. 

“When  I  first  started,”  Jessie 
said,  “newspapers  gambled  on  me. 
They  always  seemed  to  have  faith 
in  me,  to  believe  I  would  be  an 
asset  to  them.  The  first  thing  I 
look  for  in  a  paper  is  housewife 
interest.  That’s  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  me.  Then  I  consider 
the  prestige  of  the  paper.  Finally, 
there’s  the  matter  of  circulation. 

“I  want  to  know,  for  example, 
what  the  small-town  and  rural  cov¬ 
erage  is.” 


sorship  of  committee  advertising 
as  tie-ins  or  supplements  to  com¬ 
pany  advertising  schedules  also  are 
part  of  the  1951  campaign.  The 
advertising  subcommittee’s  hope  is 
to  better  the  tie-in  showing  made 
during  1950’s  Oil  Progress  Week. 
At  that  time  more  than  9,000  oil 
companies,  jobbers,  dealers  and 
service  station  owners  bought  more 
than  4,000,000  lines  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  part  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  observance. 


The  basic  objective  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  that  of  the  Oil  In¬ 
dustry  Information  Committee  it¬ 
self:  “To  help  reaffirm  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  that  their 
individual  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  nation,  in  peace  or  in 
war,  are  best  served  by  competi¬ 
tive,  privately-managed  oil  com¬ 
panies.”  Its  specific  objective  is 
to  explain  to  the  public  that  the 
oil  industry  is  highly  competitive 
and  that  such  competition  benefits 
the  consumer  through  new  and  im¬ 
proved  products,  reasonable  prices, 
increased  petroleum  reserves  and 
a  stronger  national  defense. 


Chandler  Named 
Kaiser  Director 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Election  of 
Norman  Chandler,  publisher  of 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  president 
of  Times-Mirror  Co.,  as  a  director 
of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Chandler 
has  just  completed  a  personal 
study  of  Kaiser  Steel  operations. 

Mr.  Chandler  is  president  of 
KTTV  and  of  Publishers  Paper 
Co.,  and  a  director  of  Farmers  & 
Merchants  National  Bank,  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  Dresser  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Rancho 
Santa  Anita,  Pacific  American  In¬ 
vestors,  Inc.,  Yosemite  Park  Curry 
Co.,  and  Safeway  Stores. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOON  COMMENT  ON  GENERAL  EISENHOWERfS  NEW  JOB 


REVIEWING  HIS  TROOPS  THE  GIRL  HE  LEAVES  BEHIND  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Manning,  McNanght  Sjmdicate  Pletcher,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  Evans,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 


Radio’s  Second  Wind: 
Rate  Hike  Blows  Hot 


Talk  of  radio  time  rate  in¬ 
creases,  rather  than  cuts,  blew  hot 
this  week  as  industry  leaders  in¬ 
terpreted  economic  conditions  as 
giving  AM-FM  broadcasting  its 
“second  wind.” 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  ca¬ 
pitulated  suddenly  to  network  af¬ 
filiates’  objections  to  a  j'equest  that 
they  reduce  evening  rates  in  tele¬ 
vision  markets. 

The  NBC  maneuver  appeared 
to  be  an  especially  effective  wea¬ 
pon  to  head  off  a  second  call 
from  national  advertisers  for  ra¬ 
dio  stations  to  trim  their  rates  to 
fit  the  growing  pattern  of  TV 
coverage. 

F.xpcnses  Up  5% 

With  a  timely  report,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters 
estimated  that  the  radio  broad¬ 
casters’  expenses  had  risen  5.4% 

I  in  1950,  a  figure  identical  with 
B  the  percentage  increase  in  gross 
revenue  for  1950  over  1949. 

In  formal  reports,  year-end 
statements  and  private  conferences 
the  groundwork  was  laid  for  an¬ 
nouncement  of  boosts  in  radio 
time  rates  within  the  near  future. 
Most  station  owners  have  now 
taken  the  position  that  radio  alone 
should  not  “hold  the  line,”  rather 
it  should  join  the  printed  media 
in  charging  more  for  advertising. 

.  Some  significance  was  attached 
I  to  the  fact  that  the  station  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  to  combat  NBC’s 
move  for  lower  rates  happened  to 
be  “weighted”  with  spokesmen  for 
newspaper-affiliated  outlets. 

Considerable  help  was  given  to 
the  stations’  stand  against  network 
by  the  NAB  pressure  survey  which 
emphasized  the  increased  impor¬ 


tance  of  national  spot  advertising 
in  the  station’s  revenue,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  decline  in  revenue 
from  network  programs. 

In  1949,  NAB  figured,  national 
networks  provided  $128,903,467 
of  gross  revenue  to  the  stations, 
as  against  $124,688,000 — a  3% 
drop — in  1950.  National  spot 
rose  from  $108  million  to  $120 
million,  an  11%  gain.  And  on 
top  of  this,  stations  had  greater 
revenue  from  local  retailers — $182 
million  in  1949  and  $196  million 
in  1950. 


A  meeting  of  NBC  executives 
and  station  representatives  had 
been  scheduled  for  Jan.  10,  but 
NBC  called  it  off  in  a  statement 
which  said: 

“Several  weeks  ago  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  ,  Company 
asked  its  radio  affiliates  in  tele¬ 
vision  markets  to  participate  in 
a  reduction  of  evening  network 
radio  rates  in  those  markets. 

“These  rates  are  fixed  by  the 
terms  of  the  affiliation  contracts 
between  the  network  and  the  sta¬ 
tions  and  cannot  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  stations. 
All  of  the  stations  affected  have 
been  consulted. 


creases,  broadcasters  point  out 
that  95%  of  the  nation’s  42,- 
843,800  families  have  radio  receiv¬ 
ers  and  during  1950  nearly  13,- 
000,000  more  sets  were  produced. 
On  the  other  hand,  best  estimates 
put  the  number  of  TV  installa¬ 
tions  at  10,000,000. 

“To  see  the  picture  as  it  stands 
at  the  close  of  1950,”  said  Robert 
E.  Kintner,  president  of  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  “It  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  economic  position 
of  radio  and  television.  Here,  we 
find  that  radio,  still  way  out  front 
in  circulation  and  billings  over  its 
younger  brother  —  Television  —  is 
getting  its  second  wind.  .  .  .  More 
and  more  advertisers  are  turning 
to  radio  to  do  their  mass  audience 
selling  .  .  .  while  using  other 
media,  including  television,  for 
specialized  sales  efforts,” 

NAB  estimated  gross  revenue, 
before  agency  commissions,  of 
$448,200,000  for  1950,  or  5.4% 
better  than  1949. 


The  10  leading  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  order  of  network  gross 
time  billed  in  1950  were: 


“It  is  their  consensus,  expressed 
individually  to  us,  that  a  reduction 
in  network  rates  is  untimely  and 
unwarranted  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  network  radio  continues  to 
offer  advertising  values  greater 
than  competing  media,  that  recent 
changes  in  the  national  economic 
picture  indicate  that  these  values 
will  increase  in  the  period  ahead, 
and  that  broadcast  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  continuing  to  rise.” 

In  support  of  proposed  rate  in- 


Dancer-F  itzgerald- 

Sample,  Inc . 

BBD&O . 

Benton  &  Bowles  . . 

1.  Walter  Thompson 
Young  &  Rubicam 
Wade  Advertising  . 
The  Biow  Company 
Compton  Adv.,  Inc. 
Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 


$19. 

11. 

8 


088,843 

669,127 

078,006 

467,085 

401,297 

,123,058 

,792,163 

,206,568 

,076,845 

,478,083 


Prices  Are  Increased 
By  50  More  Dailies 

Fifty  more  daily  newspapers 
have  joined  the  list  of  those  rais¬ 
ing  home-delivered,  mail  and  mo¬ 
tor  route  prices,  since  the  last 
tabulation  (E&P,  Dec.  23,  p,  12) 
which  showed  150  advancing  their 
rates. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  carrier 
rates  are  being  hiked  five  cents 
a  week  and  mail  subscriptions  $l 
a  year. 

Several  more  Sunday  papers 
have  boosted  their  prices,  includ¬ 
ing: 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  from 
10c  to  15c;  Lima  (O.)  News,  from 
10c  to  15c;  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus  Leader,  from  5c  to  10c,  and 
Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite  &  Plains¬ 
man,  from  5c  to  10c. 

Dailies  upping  prices  include: 
Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger,  from 
4c  to  5c;  Huntington  (Pa.)  News, 
from  4c  to  5c;  Dover  fN.  H.) 
Foster’s  Daily  Democrat,  from  3c 
to  5c.  In  Quebec,  the  three 
French-language  dailies  joined  the 
5c  group,  going  up  from  3c. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
raised  its  Sunday  price  to  25c 
outside  the  50-mile  zone,  the 
same  as  the  New  York  Times  did 
recently. 


In  a  sidelight  to  the  radio  re¬ 
naissance,  the  New  York  Times 
station,  WQXR,  reported  its  big¬ 
gest  year  in  its  15-year  history 
with  a  10%  increase  in  business. 
Elliott  Sanger,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  it  was  “further  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  good  music.” 


Writer  Kills  Self 
In  Montevideo  Blast 

Montevideo — Turning  on  all 
the  gas  jets  in  his  apartment  and 
lighting  a  match,  Vicente  de  Pas¬ 
cal,  50,  free  lance  correspondent, 
took  his  life  here  Dec.  31.  The 
explosion  wrecked  the  writer’s 
apartment. 

Mr.  de  Pascal,  an  Italian,  had 
written  for  several  U.  S.  publica¬ 
tions,  including  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  had  worked  for  the 
United  Press  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1943-44. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SORVEY  S'S"  ST'yo,^  SM"  Ati 

^  ^  •  about  600  lines  in  major  cities 

Papers  on  Main  Line  “Themes  will  be  comfort,  re- 

^  _  w  A  W  •  •  laxation  aind  dependability — and 

For  Railroad  Advertising  trr  " 

‘Our  most  interesting  experi- 

By  Lawrence  Farrant  ment  with  newspaper  advertising 

was  tried  last  summer.  We  wrote 

American  railroads  this  year  will  use  depend  upon  the  type  of  copy  under  the  headline  ‘Coolest 
want  people  on  both  sides  of  the  advertising  we  do.  For  example.  Travel  Under  the  Sun.’  Insertion 
track  to  love  them.  in  our  regular  institutional  ad  cam-  orders  were:  Hold  for  wire  re- 

To  woo  the  public,  the  roads  paign  we  use  newspapers  located  lease.  We  wanted  the  ad  to  run  the 
will  use  plenty  of  newspaper  space  solely  within  the  territory  served  day  thermometers  in  each  city  hit 
throughout  1951.  Ads  will  run  not  by  the  System;  in  our  campaign  100  degrees,  or  the  next  day.  It 
only  in  dailies  in  big  terminal  to  promote  the  industrial  expan-  was  a  freak,  cool  summer.  Only 
cities  but  also  in  papers  at  prac-  sion  of  the  South  we  use  the  New  one-third  of  the  cities  on  the 
tically  every  whistlestop.  York  and  Chicago  Journals  of  schedule  along  the  line  toiicbed 

This  prospect  was  expressed  to  Commerce  and  the  Wall  Street  100  last  summer.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  survey  Journal;  to  promote  our  passenger  WMioiit  Plans 

sampling  advertising  ideas  of  ma-  service  we  use  daily  newspapers  in  Responses  to  E&P’s  survey  in- 
jor  railroads.  large  cities  around  the  Great  ^ad  no  plans 

Early  last  year  the  outlook  for  Lakes  region  and  daily  and  week-  newspaper  campaigns, 
newspaper  advertising  by  railroads  newspapers  along  the  east  coast  moment  con- 

wasn’t  so  bright.  But  now  the  ma-  Florida  as  well  as  daily  and  template  any  definite  ad  schedules 
jor  lines  expect  business  to  boom.  newspapers  along  our  lines,  the  current  year,”  said 

The  roads  will  carry  more  freight  *  ran^s  tt’om  one  column  j  j  pijjgj.,  executive  assistant  on 
and  want  to  increase  passenger  reading  notices  to  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 

traffic.  Considerable  stress  will  be  fuH-page  ads.  road,  “although  it  is  possible  and 

given  also  to  development  of  com-  “Frequency  of  insertion  de-  likely  that  we  will  insert,  prin- 
munities  along  the  lines.  pends  on  the  type  of  advertising,  cipally  in  newspapers  located 

This  rivalry  between  the  roads  generally  ranges  from  three  in-  along  our  line,  occasional  adver- 
won’t  be  obvious  in  advertising  sertions  per^  week  for  some  of  our  tisements  relating  to  train  sched- 
copy.  Instead,  it  will  be  gentle-  r^iiding  notices  to  eight  insertions  ules,  passenger  solicitation  and  so 
manly  competition.  Per  year  for  our  regular  institu-  on.” 

But  it  will  be  different  with  ad-  ^'^^lal  campaign.  Santa  Fc  in  1,200 

vertising  in  competition  with  air-  F.ducational  Copy  In  the  Southwest,  A.  A.  Dailey, 

lines,  buses,  and  even  automo-  “And  here  are  our  themes:  general  advertising  manager  of  the 
biles.  through  advertisements  in  on-line  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sianta  Fe,  said 

Starting  with  New  England,  newspapers,  the  System  tries  to  plans  for  newspaper  advertising 
here  is  what  some  of  the  major  create  a  public  understanding  and  in  1951  were  not  yet  definitely 


Few  WMioiit  Plans 

Responses  to  E&P’s  survey  in- 


manly  competition. 

But  it  will  be  different  with  ad¬ 
vertising  in  competition  with  air¬ 
lines,  buses,  and  even  automo¬ 
biles. 


tuli-page  ads.  road,  “although  it  is  possible  and 

“Frequency  of  insertion  de-  ijkely  that  we  will  insert,  prin- 
pends  on  the  type  of  advertising,  cipally  in  newspapers  located 


Santa  Fc  in  1,200 
In  the  Southwest,  A.  A.  Dailey, 


railroads  told  E&P.  appreciation  of  what  financially-  set. 

New  Haven  Favors  Papers  healthy,  tax-paying,  privately-  “But,”  he  added,  “we  will  run 
“The  New  Haven  will  spend  ap-  o'^"ed  railroad  transportation  ads  in  newspaper  ["1951.  Abo^ 
proximately  $250,000  to  advertise  "leans  to  the  social  and  economic  30%  of  the  51  budget  will  be 
its  services  in  1951,”  said  Leo  P.  development  of  the  communities  it  devoted  to  newspapers  We  use  a 
Kenneally,  vicepresident  of  the  serves  and  to  the  nation,  and  they  combined  total  of  1,100  to  1,200 
New  Y.-srk  Npw  A  Harf  stress  the  importance  of  rail  trans-  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  on 

K  Vhiie  raL  and^^^^^  ,  our  schedules, 

dia  will  he  iitil!7ed  it  is  likelv  The  ads  tell  about  the  South-  Our  ads  vary  from  150  lines 
that  newspapers,  dailies  and  week-  ^rn  as  a  modem,  progressive  rail-  to  1,500  lines, 
lies,  will  be  favored.  """  as  a  large  employer,  pur-  “We  run  ads  at  an  established 

‘‘In  December  more  than  100  taxpayer  and  promoter  of  pace  throughout  the  year— which 

newsnane«  carried  tnltitntional  industrial  and  agricultural  de-  means  we  run  them  frequently 
p  pe  VI,  /->•«  velopment  of  the  Siouth.  .  .  .  And  throughout  the  year  but  more  fre- 

New  Haven  copy.  New  York  aty  they  emphasize  that  the  railway  quTntly  during  certain  se^ns. 
daily  newspapers,  early  in  Jan-  j,  ^ ‘WLpaper  copy  will  promote 

uary,  will  carry  institutional  ads,  „  ft;,.  f,__  ,1,.=  myv 

while  newspape?  and  radio  stations  a  fair  break  from  the  public  our  passenger  service,  our  freight 

win  be  empVd  later  i„  the  poTTheTew  York  Ce„. 

mo„|h  for  pas^nger  traffic  pro-  ,  ,  system,  stretching  from  New  MoPac  Centennial 

■Present  plans  call  for  generous  James^TebaSr,  ad-  100th  anniversa^ry  will  be 

'.'■f.lril  vertising  manager,  speaking;  “  V 


“But,”  he  added,  “we  will  run 


pation  in  industrial  development 
of  New  England  and  New  York, 
but  they  are  being  held  in  abey- 


Papers  to  Get  Most 


MoPac  Centennial 
A  100th  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  this  year  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Lines.  Ray  Maxwell, 
director  of  advertising  and  pub- 


“The  ad  budget  will  be  about  ficity  for  MoPac  announced  this 


ance  t^cause  of  the  changing  the  same  as  last  year’s.  About  week  an  expanded  advertising 


economy  of  the  country.”  25%  to  30%  will  be  spent  on  schedule  featuring  the  anniversary. 

Southern  to  Spend  More  newspaper  space  alone.  This  is  “Newspapers,”  he  said,  “will  be 
Turning  to  the  South,  listen  to  "sed  in  about  80  cities  in  MoPac’s 

B.  E.  Young,  assistant  to  the  pres-  1 1-state  territory.” 

ident  of  the  Southern  Railway  Very  little  will  go  to  off-line  ■ 

System  newspapers.  Exception:  Texas  and  tj  *  Tl  1, 

“Our  total  advertising  budget  Oklahoma— those  states  are  a  NeW  Hate  BOOK 
for  1951  will  be  larger  than  our  ^ood  feeder  territory  for  freight  Eugene,  Ore. — ^The  1951  edi- 
1950  budget,”  he  said.  “Approxi-  ^^®  Louis  gateway.  tjon  of  the  Oregon  Newspapers 

mately  51%  of  our  1951  budget  “On  the  line,  we  will  advertise  Rate  Book  is  now  on  the  press 
will  go  to  newspaper  advertising,  in  principal  cities,  using  every  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  mem- 
“We  will  advertise  in  about  500  paper  in  each  community.  Fre-  bers  before  the  first  of  the  year, 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  dur-  quency?  About  once  a  month.  The  book  contains  new  advertis¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  newspapers  -we  We  use  1,000  lines  in  stan-  ing  rates  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1. 


11 -state  territory.” 

■ 

New  Rate  Book 

Eugene,  Ore. — ^The  1951  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Oregon  Newspapers 


Illinois  Centred 
Centenory  Ads 
For  Large  List 

Chicago — Illinois  Central  Sys¬ 
tem  will  observe  its  Centennial 
Year  with  an  expanded  advertis¬ 
ing  program  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  next  month. 

Centennial  ads  will  appear  in  a 
selected  list  of  off-line  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  125  dailies  and  325 
weeklies  now  carrying  the  rail¬ 
road’s  on-line  monthly  public  rela¬ 
tions  copy. 

31st  Year  of  PR  Ads 
The  railroad  will  embark  on  its 
31st  year  of  using  newspapers  on 
its  lines  to  tell  the  institutional 
story  to  the  public  and  its  em¬ 
ployes.  IC  has  spent  approximately 
$2,500,000  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

When  the  year-around  program 
was  initiated  in  1920,  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tra!  departed  from  the  method  of 
exchanging  transportation  privi¬ 
leges  for  advertising  space  by  pay¬ 
ing  cash  for  the  ads  placed  with 
on-line  newspapers. 

Illinois  Central’s  record  as  a 
consistent  advertiser  dates  back  to 
its  very  beginning  in  1851,  when 
the  company  used  promotion  and 
advertising  to  obtain  construction 
workers  and  to  colonize  the  terri¬ 
tory  through  which  the  road  was 
built. 

Later,  1C  used  advertising  to 
attract  new  industries  to  the  Mid¬ 
west.  It  also  used  advertising  to 
stimulate  foreign  trade  with  South 
and  Latin  American  countries. 
Paid  space  was  also  used  in  on¬ 
line  cities. 

Those  closely  associated  with 
the  company  point  out  that  public¬ 
ity  and  advertising  men  played  as 
important  a  part  in  building  the 
Illinois  Central  as  did  those  who 
actually  constructed  the  road.  Pro¬ 
motion  was  needed  to  raise  funds 
to  build  the  railroad. 

George  M.  Crowson,  assistant 
to  the  president,  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  it  was  a  novel  idea 
30  years  ago  for  a  railroad  to  deal 
openly  with  the  public  as  to  its 
policies.  Illinois  Central,  he  said, 
pioneered  in  what  was  then  called 
“educational  advertising.”  C.  H. 
Markham  began  this  policy  and 
it  has  been  continued  under  the 
administrations  of  L.  A.  Downs. 
J.  L.  Beven  and  W.  A.  Johnston. 

The  theme  of  the  monthly  ads 
has  changed  with  the  times.  When 
the  series  first  started  in  1920,  the 
ads  dealt  with  the  subject  of  rates. 

The  1950  series  was  built 
around  the  question:  “What  makes 
a  railroad?”  Each  month.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnston  answered  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  different  way.  He  not 
only  stressed  the  railroad’s  firm 
financial  foundation  for  building 
progressively  finer  service,  but  he 
also  pointed  out  the  road’s  future 
success  is  dependent  upon  the 
industry,  agriculture  and  mining 
,  of  Mid-America. 
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In  Philadelphia 

The  Evening  Bulletin’s 
Advertising  Leadership 
Grows  Bigger  and  Bigger 

1948  First  by  more  than  1  million  lines 

1949  First  by  more  than  2  million  lines 

1950  First  by  more  than  2^4  million  lines 


and  in  1950 

The  Evening  Bulletin  published 
the  largest  volume  of  advertising 
ever  published  by  any 
Philadelphia  daily  neMspaper 


*  Sourco:  Modio  Rocordt 
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What  Happens  to  Press 
When  Commies  Come 


By  Randall  Gould 


{Randall  Gould,  now  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Denver  Post,  tells 
what  happens  when  the  Chinese  Communists  take  over,  in  this  review 
of  his  experience  in  Shanghai,  coincident  with  the  reported  death  of 
R.  T.  Peyton-Griffin,  editor  of  the  North  China  Daily  News,  after  two 
days  of  “heart  trouble."  The  AP  dispatch  from  Hong  Kong  said  Mr. 
Peyton-Griffin’s  last  years  “were  spent  in  continuous  struggle,"  as  he 
kept  the  News  going  “through  labor  strikes  and  the  continual  threats 
of  Chinese  Red  authorities.") 


The  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury,  American  -  owned  daily 
which  I  edited  off  and  on  over  18 
years,  enjoyed  quite  a  reputation 
for  dishing  it  out.  In  the  summer 
of  1949  the  paper  and  its  editor 
had  a  chance  to  take  it. 

The  Communists  came  into 
Shanghai,  the  workers  suddenly 
found  themselves  elevated  to  a  diz¬ 
zying  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  and  after  a  three-weeks 
period  of  initial  honeymoon  tran¬ 
quility  we  were  off  to  a  cat-and- 
dog  fight  as  complicated  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  history  of  journalism. 

Touching  off  the  battle  was  a 
refusal  by  the  mechanical  plant  to 
publish  an  issue  of  the  Post  car¬ 
rying  a  Page  1  news  story  by  my¬ 
self  on  the  terrible  mess  created 
by  the  new  Communist  “People’s 
Government”  in  foisting  a  new 
paper  currency  upon  us  without 
laying  down  rules  as  to  how  wag¬ 
es  should  be  paid  in  it. 

(Up  to  then,  wages  had  been 
paid  in  the  former  Nationalist 
“gold  yuan”  currency  by  multiply¬ 
ing  a  fixed  basic  wage-figure  each 
payday  against  an  ever-rising  Cost 
of  Living  Index  officially  compiled 
until  the  Reds  came  in.) 

They  ‘Couldn’t  Explain’ 

When  the  workers  wouldn't 
print  the  Post  without  subjecting 
me,  as  editor,  to  their  editorial 
control,  I  went  on  a  form  of  strike 
by  staying  away  from  the  office, 
pulling  out  the  news  staff — the 
only  part  of  the  paper  which  was 
not  by  then  unionized  in  a  “Union 
of  Workers  and  Staff’ — and  order¬ 
ing  news  service  copy  stopped. 
This  meant  a  deadlock  on  publica¬ 
tion  over  several  days,  during 
which  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  the 
union  promise  to  keep  hands  off 
thereafter  when  it  came  to  news 
or  editorial  columns! 

Union  delegates  were  shame¬ 
faced,  apparently  not  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  censoring  or  dictating, 
but  they  said  there  were  reasons 
they  couldn’t  explain.  These  rea¬ 
sons  were  not  far  to  seek,  for 
Commuqist  officials  were  plainly 
behind  this  extraordinary  tactic  by 
workers  who  for  the  most  part 
didn’t  so  much  as  read  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  which  they  set 
our  paper. 

Meanwhile  the  Communists  had 
halted  publication  of  two  Chinese- 
owned  English-language  dailies. 


the  China  Press  and  China  Daily 
Tribune,  and  effected  a  firm  con¬ 
trol  over  contents  of  the  British- 
owned  North  China  Daily  News. 
This  was  started  the  day  the  Post 
failed  to  appear. 

The  North  China  prepared  a 
long  story  on  our  troubles,  then 
killed  it  when  a  union  delegation 
gave  notice  that  their  paper  would 
not  appear  if  they  ran  so  much  as 
a  line  about  the  Post.  It  was  nine 
days  before  the  North  China  men¬ 
tioned  us  and  then  the  mention 
was  a  mere  translation  of  a  mali¬ 
cious  and  inaccurate  story  from 
the  official  Red  newspaper  Libera¬ 
tion  Daily  News. 

The  North  China  was  given 
some  real  discipline  when  its  edi¬ 
tor  was  taken  before  a  Communist 
tribunal,  lectured  on  a  series  of 
completely  proper  and  justified 
stories  alwut  possible  Nationalist 
mine-laying  in  the  Yantgtze,  and 
compelled  to  publish  a  four-col¬ 
umn  front  page  apology.  The 
North  China  was  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bag,  and  I  was  determined  not 
to  be. 

Pressure  in  High  Gear 

Spurred  by  desire  to  save  their 
jobs,  and  probably  also  under  or¬ 
ders  to  see  that  we  resumed  as  a 
Communist  organ  in  effect,  our 
union  went  into  high  gear  to  pres¬ 
sure  me  into  resuming  publication 
on  its  terms.  All  over  Shanghai, 
posters  in  English  and  Chinese  re¬ 
viled  me  by  name  and  said  I  was 
being  remiss  in  my  duty  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  resume  the  Post.  Buses 
were  plastered  with  these  posters. 
My  own  motorcar  was  followed 
and  covered  with  them  while  I 
was  visiting  the  American  Club. 
At  the  same  time,  other  unions 
contributed  funds  to  the  Post 
union,  and  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese-language  press  opened  a  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  scare  me  to 
death. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to 
me  in  such  organs  as  the  Ta  Kung 
Pao  and  other  newspapers  were: 
“American  loafer-type”,  “brutal”, 
“tyrannical”,  “arrogant”,  “barba¬ 
rous”,  “imperialistic  thug”,  “wick¬ 
ed  mad  dog”,  “foe  of  the  masses”, 
“insidious  propagandist”  and  “die¬ 
hard  capitalist”  which  latter  was 
hardly  borne  out  by  my  personal 
bank  account. 

The  newspaper  Shang  Pao  print¬ 
ed  a  poem  about  me  which  I  sent 


on  to  my  New  York  owner,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  be  sung  to  the  tune 
of  “Joe,  Joe  DiMaggio.”  In  the 
translation  of  the  American  Con¬ 
sulate-General  it  ran: 

“Gould,  Gould,  feel  your  head, 

Clear  your  eyes. 

Do  you  know  what  this  era  is? 

Can  imperialists  continue  their 
fierce  and  brutal  acts  in 
China? 

Do  you  feel  the  fever  in  your 
head? 

You  are  still  dreaming  your 
foolish  dreams!  .  .  . 

You  can’t  have  the  hot  temper 
of  an  imperialist  dog! 

Stubborn  imperialistic 
Gould!  .  .  ." 

Calling  me>  a  dog  was  not 
enough,  however.  On  the  wall  of 
our  building,  along  with  other 
caricatures  and  slogans  such  as 
“Get  Away  Gould!”,  was  a  color 
cartoon  of  myself  in  the  guise  of 
a  hog,  sitting  down  and  wearing 
glasses,  a  pipe  and  an  imperialistic 
high-hat.  Chinese  writing  at  the 
side  explained  that  I  had  been 
“fattened  on  the  blood  of  the 
workers.” 

Paydays  as  Usual  or  Else — 

But  this  was  only  the  start.  The 
workers  wanted  their  regular  pay 
every  fortnight,  whether  I  had  it 
or  not.  Although  they  were 
promptly  backed  in  this  by  official¬ 
dom,  which  ruled  that  no  enter¬ 
prise  could  shut  down  without 
authority  of  the  government  or 
consent  of  the  workers  and  that 
meanwhile  paydays  should  be  met 
as  usual,  and  although  it  had  been 
Post  policy  to  comply  with  rulings 
by  Chinese  authorities,  it  was  high¬ 
ly  difficult  to  pry  loose  any  money 
from  any  quarter. 

Naturally,  the  New  York  office 
felt  that  rebellious  workers  who 
had  stopped  the  paper  did  not  de¬ 
serve  pay.  Therefore  we  had  a 
series  of  lock-ins  of  executive  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  longest  lasting  most  of 
three  days  and  two  nights  during 
which  food  and  rest  were  denied 
(I  could  lie  down  on  the  bare 
floor,  but  only  in  the  midst  of 
constant  calculated  uproar),  and 
when  I  was  hard  to  find  the  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families  came  out  to 
my  apartment  and  besieged  my 
wife  and  myself. 

Dorothy,  known  jocosely  in  my 
editorial  columns  as  “Wendy,  the 
Office  Wench”,  won  some  Chinese 
newspaper  publicity  she  hadn’t 
courted  when  she  resisted  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  more  than  100  people  to 
break  into  the  rear  entrance  of  our 
apartment.  She  was  successful,  but 
stirred  up  Chinese  newspaper  ac¬ 
cusations  that  she  had  wounded 
four  workers — a  lie,  but  to  settle 
the  matter  I  had  to  assume  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  and  apologize 
both  in  writing  and  verbally.  I 
took  the  chance  of  this  latter  oc¬ 
casion  to  deliver  a  lecture  saying 
among  other  things  that  1  was 
against  foreign  imperialism  but 
that  I  was  against  Chinese  im¬ 
perialism,  too,  and  saw  no  good 
to  come  from  Chinese  oppression 
of  the  helpless  foreigner. 


And  the  foreigner  was  genuinely 
helpless.  Police  and  others  merely  I 
turned  away  when  they  reluctantly 
learned  of  a  squabble  between  for¬ 
eign  management  and  Chinese  la-  '* 
bor.  The  Reds  seemed  to  have  no 
real  program  so  they  curried  favor 
with  the  proletariat  by  giving  it  a 
field  day  to  “exploit  the  exploit¬ 
ers.” 

After  a  month  and  a  half,  the 
workers  became  convinced  that 
the  Post  would  not  carry  on.  The 
struggle  then  shifted  to  the  issue 
of  severance  pay,  in  which  the 
workers’  demands  considerably 
outran  the  available  cash.  New 
York  finally  virtually  ransomed  v 
my  wife  and  myself,  barely  in  * 
time  to  catch  an  evacuation  ship. 

Dorothy  and  I  flew  most  of  the 
way  home,  convalescing  on  the 
way  in  Japan,  Hawaii  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  I’d  been  in  the  Far  East  for 
a  quarter  century  but  the  Goulds 
are  now  committed  to  stay  in  their 
native  land  where  at  least  one’s 
struggles  can  be  with  problems 
common  to  all  Americans. 

■ 

APME  Convention 
Headquarters  Named 

The  1951  convention  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  will  take  place 
Sept.  26-29  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco. 

L.  R.  Blanchard  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  APME  president,  has 
designated  L.  S.  Fanning,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  as  chairman 
of  the  arrangements  committee 
to  take  care  of  hotel  reservations. 
The  Fairmont  will  accommodate 
300  and  the  adjoining  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Huntington  hotels  will 
take  the  overflow. 

Robert  G.  Shand,  New  York 
News,  has  been  appointed  as  the 
specialist  in  photos  on  the  News 
Production  Committee  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Barnett,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  * 
Dealer,  has  been  added  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Performance 
Committee. 

Three  new  members  of  the 
State  Studies  Committee  are  Sam 
Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer;  A.  M.  Glassberg,  Ever¬ 
ett  (Wash.)  Herald;  and  Harold 
E.  Keenan,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News. 

■ 

Stall  Changes  Made 
On  Ottawa  Citizen 

Ottawa — H.  S.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  staff  effective  Jan.  1. 

James  P.  Kenney,  for  a  number 
of  years  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger,  becomes  general  manager. 
Mr.  Southam’s  son,  Robert  W. 
Southam,  who  retains  his  position 
as  managing  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher. 

Other  staff  changes:  James 
Small,  business  manager;  Eddie 
Marsh,  assistant  managing  editor; 
and  Marshall  D.  Yarrow,  assistant 
news  editor. 
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INOUIRER  EFFECTIVELY 
COVERS  ALL  THIS  MARKET 
OF  OVER  4.400.000  PEOPLE 


LATEST  CENSUS 
PROVES  THAT 
MORE  THAN  <A  THE 
MARKET  IS  OUTSIDE 
CITY  LIMITS 


sales  battle 


IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET! 


WATCH  CARIFUUY  WHIN  YOU  Sill  AMMKA’S 
3rd  MARKIT  — INTIRILY  DIFFiRINT  M  MARRIT 
RATTIRNS.  CITY  AND  SURURRS  OVIRLAP.  THI 
MQUIRIR  COVIRS  ROTH  I 

Today’s  sales  strategy  calls  for  a  new  look  at 
America’s  3rd  market ofover 4, 400,000  people. 

The  map  proves  what  The  Inquirer  has 
been  sayii^  for  years.  In  the  Philadelphia 
market  (^AdC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Area) 
official  city  lines  are  meaningless. 


Base  your  moves  on  this  infallible  guide:  The 
Inquirer  provides  intense  coverage  of  the 
city  an</  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

Plan  your  tactics  on  this  vital  data:  1930  Cen¬ 
sus  reports  suburban  population  in  this  vast 
market  increased  by  23%;  compared  to  7% 
for  the  city.  More  than  i^e  market  is  outside 
city  limits! 

So  enlist  the  TOTAL  purchasing  power  of  the 
great  Philadelphia  market.  Put  The  Inquirer 
at  the  head  of  your  list  in  Philadelphia! 
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Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  OEOROE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representotives;  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  GorfleM  1-7946  *  1127  Wihhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Midiigon  0578. 
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